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War and the outlook . . . business 
ahead .. . American policies... 
mobilizing industry .. .war strategy. 


‘AR will mean a changed outlook for the 

‘United States. 

S:rong prospect is that with prolonged 
war. depression will disappear. Old problems 
of unemployment and of budget difficulty 
will give way to new problems of neutrality 
and inflation’ control. 

First impact of war is to create uncertainty 
and some disruption in industry. 

Next impact is to boom the war industries 
—steel, oil, airplanes, machine tools, ship- 
building, among others—as orders flow in 
from abroad, Britain votes $2.1 billion herein 
as a starter. 

War, too, will lead to a rapid set-up in de- 
fense spending at home, accentuating the 
trend toward increased production. 

With increased production goes rising prof- 
its, decreasing unemployment, declining 
relief rolls, rising Government revenues—the 
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Paris, Milan can be reached in 2 hours and 3 


* 


recovery that has been sought for so many e 
years. Equities tend to rise as profits mount BOM BERS OVER ‘ 
and interest rates tend to harden. 

Britain and France have an estimated $7.6 THE. AXIS” 0 W f RS 
billions in available gold and bank balances — 
and securities. Allied expenditures in the 
last war were $14 billion. Test of this coun- ‘Shrahegic hike iw 
try’s neutrality policy would come when the ae 
cash ran out. Paris and. Warsaw. 

Chances are that loans eventually will be 
forthcoming for Great Britain if called for. 
Reason is that the alternative to loans would 
then be a new depression. CoprricuT, 1939, sy. THE UNITED States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Policies are being shaped to keep the 6 | “ 

United States out of war. P a 
The President’s program calls for: (1) Flying Death and Two Ways It Can Strike: r/ M, V) N, 4 
neutrality, (2) aid to Britain and France of the CHWS 
through sales of needed materials, (3) im- | " | 4 5 
roved national defense to be ready for any 3 
ral ls Germany Immune From Air Bombs: — 
War will mean a special session of Con- | Bombs fall on Poland . . . Presi- ag 
gress. ee TAKES no longer for a bomber to reach i to see anti-aircraft guns being mounted in pub- + Further up the Rhine is the Saar, rich in dent presses for neutrality... Br 
Every likelihood exists that Congress will: key German cities from France than to _ lic squares and atop large buildings. That may | coal, which has belonged to Germany since the ti ine tein aid W a 
approve a changed neutrality law to permit reach key French cities from Germany. _ be one reason why veteran observers of Euro- | 1935 plebiscite. To fly from French territory to ne SE LONGON, FMS... WF ‘Zz 
sales of any type of goods to those nations The air distance between Paris and Berlin pean affairs believe that, in a war, Germany’s | the Saar is the matter of only a few minutes. stocks rise. | a : 
= can pay cash and carry the goods cage is 550 miles and can be flown in 2 hours and 45 | weakest front would be her home front—the __ Even Munich, birthplace of the Nazi party lite 

resent neutrality law bars shipment of | minutes by a bomber cruising 200 miles an | morale of the people behind the lines. ‘and nucleus of a great southern German trad- “ie 
airplanes or airplane parts; would serve as a | pour, nue it is a German bomber laden A glance at the map shows that not only | ing center, can - ne ™ ye ; W** ee ee 14 
handicap to the British and French. with explosives to drop on Paris or a French | Berlin, but vital nerve centers of German and | minutes from Paris by air. _ through the week, burst when bombs haa 
et SM bomber carrying deadly “eggs” for Berlin. Italian industry, can be reached quickly from rained down on rane at week-end. : Pia 

Plans for mobilizing American industry To Americans, this statement is almost too | Paris or Warsaw. Of course, anti-axis planes ITALY’S VULNERABILITY Thus ended the “white war of nerves. Red Hf 
for war do not involve control so long as this obvious to bear repetition. Not so, to Germans. would not necessarily take off from the French oe war—with men and guns—began when Br 
country remains neutral. For this supreme weapon in the “war of or Polish capital. Their bases probably would Italian cities = a Casy mark for bombing Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler seized Danzig, Be 
Industrial mobilization plan is for regimen- | perves’—the threat of bombing from the air— | lie close to the German borders. planes based on French soil. Starting from inyaded Poland from three points, sent hie og 


tation of industry in war; for price control; 
wage and labor control; control over the flow 
of industry’s orders; control over banking 
and finance; control over exports and im- 
ports, 

Prior to war, Government’s effort will be 
directed at voluntary tooling of industry for 
War equipment production; at placing pres- 
sure on key industries—such as railroads— 
to improve equipment. 

Pattern of the European moves, as Ameri- 
can military and naval experts see it: 

Germany’s strike at Poland will aim at a 
quick capture of objectives: Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor between Germany and East 
Prussia. 

If successful, the Germans etren would turn 
to the British and French and offer a fait 
accompli, suggesting peace. 

View here is that if British and French are 
wise they will attack Germany with full force 


has been represented to the German people as 
a.one-way proposition, dangerous only to an 
enemy of Germany. 

Rarely has it been suggested in the German 
press that bombing of open cities can work 
two ways, can backfire on its inventors. There 
have been careful air raid drills in the 
large German cities, but the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Enlightenment and Propaganda has re- 
frained from distributing maps showing how 
Germany might be bombed from the air, has 
instead circulated maps and articles showing 
how Germany’s air force might bomb French, 
British and Polish cities. | 


PERIL TO GERMAN CITIES 


In this modern type of saber-rattling— 
where a four-engined sky cruiser has been sub- 
stitued for the old-time saber—the accent has 
been on what German and Italian bombing 
planes could do to London, Paris, Warsaw and 
other chief cities of the allied powers. Little 


Even starting from Paris, a British or 
French death machine going at a 200-mile-an- 
hour clip could drop its bomb load on the Kiel 
Canal, an essential economic lung for Germany, 
in 2 hours and 33 minutes. 

Cologne and the near-by Ruhr Valley, con- 
taining Essen and its vast Nazi-built Hermann 
Goering Iron Works, are only 1 hour and 15 
minutes from Paris, as the bombing plane flies. 
Germany’s heavy industries are crowded 
around Essen. 


Newsqvams 


War Regimentation ............ 2 | 


Business Looks at Europe 


minutes, Turin in 1 hour and 52 minutes. An 
attack on these heavily industrialized centers 
of northern Italy probably would start how- 
ever, at a base in southern France, whence it 
is less than one hour’s flying to Turin and Milan. 
Most of Italy’s war industries are huddled here, 
not far from the Alps—and the frontier. 

To take the British and French Prime Min- 
isters at their word, any war over the Polish 
question would not be localized. Germany would 
have to fight on two fronts. Consequently, the 
Nazi high command would have to reckon with 
Polish and possibly British and French bomb- 
ing raids originating from Polish soil. 

Starting from Warsaw, a giant raider going 
200 miles an hour could be over Danzig, drop- 
ping explosives on that hotly-contested city, 
in 52 minutes. Berlin is only 1 hour and 26 
minutes from Warsaw for a modern bomber 
and the Polish air force, numbering 1,000 
planes, has a good supply of French-built and 


bombers flying over Warsaw. 

Events crowded thickly upon this last 
fierce prelude to general warfare. 

Through the week mobilizing armies ran 
a close race with diplomatic utterings. Hit- 
ler demanded Danzig and the Corridor, was 
refused. Then he suggested that he get Dan- 
zig, wait for the Corridor in a plebiscite a 
year hence. Before an answer could come, 
invasion had begun. 


WORDS TURN TO ACTION 

With invasion, words turned swiftly into 
counter-action as Paris and London were 
ordered evacuated—a precaution against pos- 
sible air raids. Hitler received and ignored 
an ultimatum to call off his troops from 
Poland. Britain and France prepared formal 
declarations of war. 

Ominous developments in Europe brought 
watchful calm to Washington. President 
Roosevelt, after a late-night vigil, met the 


re 2 


Pro and Con of National Issues... 6 
fox: the West while German armies are busy | has been said of what British, French and | Czech-built bombers. White House press corps. Through it he 
in Poland. View is, too, that Italy will need | Polish war craft could do to open German | Causes Behind the Conflict .. i a Prague, whose citizenry is still giving trouble told the nation that he hoped _ United | 
to be watched as a possible future ally of the cities. | Neutrality In Action ....... to its new Nazi masters, could be bombarded 


Germans if victory over Poland should then 
lead to a German assault on the West. 


Military opinion is that Britain and France | into the Fatherland as well as out—may be a Bigger and Better Pensions ..... aie Three recent demonstration flights have AR Ne AEM ~oonee ei 
sho..ld be able to defeat Germany in a long | decisive factor in the war of nerves, either Ce ; ; proved to the satisfaction of military author- mn Wass chance for profit. While many — 
war. This opinion is hedged, however, by | before the outbreak of general fighting or after. oaring Debts—Their Meaning .. 12 ities in Great Britain and France that their war plummeted, industries vital to warfare—like 


two qualifications. 

'. If experience demonstrates that a com- 
bination of airplanes and submarines can 
ehectively destroy shipping the British posi- 
will be weakened. 

°. If Russia is in military agreement with 
Gere, “any and furnishes supplies in exchange 
for territorial promises, a new complication 
Will appear, 

On a Straight test, sea power still is ex- 
Pected to dominate. 


tion 


Realization by the German people that bomb- 
ing planes ean fly two ways with their loads— 


This is why The United States News prints 
a pictogram at the top of this page which is a 
first map of how Germany and Italy might be 
bombed from the air. 

The lines on this map reveal the anatomy of 
a twentiéth-century Frankenstein—war in the 
air. Residents of London and the English 
coastal cities, of Paris and the towns of north- 
eastern France know this monster from World 
War days, when German planes and zeppelins 
were regular visitors. But to natives of Berlin, 


ou - | 
Congress’ “Unfinished Business”. 10 | 

| 
“Insulated” Finances | 
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| Question of the Week: 
What Changes Needed 


In Tax Structure?....... 4 


in 1 hour and 29 minutes by aircraft based on 
Warsaw. 


birds are capable of long round-trip flights. 
July 11 100 British bombers executed a round- 
trip mass flight over France, the heavy bomb- 
ers covering 1,200 miles in 614 hours without a 
hitch. This was repeated July 19, some of the 
planes going 1,400 miles, far enough to reach 
beyond Berlin from a base in the English Mid- 
lands. July 25 a flight of 250 planes flew over 
France and back without a slip. In the group 
were powerful Wellingtons which can do 3,200 
miles without a stop, enough to span Europe 


fort will be made by the Administration so 
to do.” 


copper and steel—saw their shares rise 
sharply. 

Meanwhile top Government officials laid 
plans to keep this country an island of peace 
in a world at war. Government inspectors 
delayed sailings of European vessels from 
New York, while they combed ships for arms. 
They were taking no chances that the United 
States might become liable for damages for 
equipping privateers. 


War obscured other happenings, 


| over- 
| —— ’ Munich and the teeming towns of the Rhine | | and return. shadowed futile last-minute peace appeals 
valley a hailstorm of high explosives Is un- | | Ncetualiiey Mk, | A war of terror, such as Nazi chieftains have from Pope Pius XII and President Roose- 
known. Open German cities have never been | Y AcT: counted on to bring quick victory, could be welt, 
30 Stwa. . bombed. | Th | | just as terrifying to the average German and Japan that the Soviet-Reich pact caused the 
AN shat may he why e Full Text... | Italian as to the average Frenchman, Briton cabinet to topple, that Japan’s policy may 
J 4eyy — AY MOVOug i last week described the populace as dismayed | |! | and Pole. [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


press dispatches and radio broad- 
casts from abroad were building up 
to a dizzy crescendo. Thousands of 
miles away the stage had been set for 
one of the grimmest chapters in history. 
It was long past midnight when we left 
our office, and out in the streets of the 
Capital only an occasional car scooted 
by to break the silence. 

On West Executive Avenue, that nar- 
row street between the President’s Exe- 
cutive Offices and the State Department, 
lights blazed from both buildings. Once 
a huge commercial airliner passed be- 
ginning its slow glide down to the 
Washington airport and we couldn’t 
help thinking about those other air- 
liners—loaded with bombs—at that 
moment dealing death abroad. 

We knew that this issue of “The 
United States News” would have to 
make some sort of sense out of the crisis 
... that somehow it would have to cor- 
relate, clarify and compress the kalei- 
doscopic events of the week into an un- 
derstandable pattern for our readers. 
We believe it has... for these reasons: 

CASE HISTORY OF WAR: On Page 
7 our foreign affairs writers have pre- 
pared an analysis of the causes behind 
the present conflict. The story goes back 
to the Versailles Treaty. It is a long 
‘story. But it has begn told with all of 
the switfness of the events of the week. 
The mistakes, the misunderstandings 
are formulated. The causes are simpli- 
fied and the effects are made clear. 

BOMBERS OVER EUROPE: War 
planes can fly two ways. For months 

we have been reading about how Lon- 
don and Paris were periled by the threat 
of a vast German air force. On Page 1 © 
the Pictogram reverses this line of 
thought and, just to keep the record 
straight, graphically shows how vulner- 
able the axis powers are to the threat 
of their adversaries’ bombers. The 
article below the Pictogram is the first 
one, we believe, ever to have been made 
public which tells exactly what the new. 
terror from the skies may be like. 

kik 

WHAT ABOUT AMERICA?: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has publicly proclaimed 
that the United States should be kept 
neutral. But suppose this wish, in 
which the nation concurs, strikes off at 
a tangent, brings this nation to the 
brink of conflict, what then? The News- 
gram on Page 2 is an accurate forecast 
of what would happen to industry, la- 
bor and Government in case of war. It 
is a word-televised view of how the na- 
tion’s backbone—industry—would be 
regimented. 

NEUTRALITY: The _ story about 
what happened to neutrality legislation 
at the end of the last session of Con- 
gress is well known. What isn’t so well 
known is the present Neutrality Act— 
the original Neutrality Act—still opera- 

‘ tive in the statute books. On Page 8 we 
have prepared a concise explanation of 
just what our neutrality policy would 

_ be if the President invokes the Act. And 
just to make certain that our readers 
are up to date, we present on Page 9 the 

full text of the Act itself. 
kk 

AND WHAT ABOUT BUSINESS?: 
It is not a pleasant assumption, but sup- 
pose the conflict continues: what will 
be the effect on the nation’s business? 
Our economic specialists have canvassed 
the entire problem and on Page 3 pre- 
sent a detailed outlook of American 
business functioning under Europe’s 


war-conditioned economies. 


Pensions for the aged: Ever since 
we published an article some weeks ago 
on the new social security program with 
its bigger and better pensions for the 
aged, we have been swamped with mail 
from inquiring readers. This week we 
offer another such article which seeks 
through answers to clear up some of 
the common questions puzzling those 
paying old-age insurance taxes and 
those who will soon be eligible to re- 
ceive a monthly benefit check. 

Congress’ unfinished business: Con- 
gress will be back, maybe sooner than 
expected because of the crisis, but when 
it does return it will once again be faced 
with something it never finished—re- 
medial rail legislation. The Iron Horse 
still needs a tonic, and in an article on 
Page 10, our analysts boil down the 
problems and give some clues as the 
probable prescriptions to be written. 


.. War and the Budget... 
Hope for National Unity 


President's ‘Good Guesses. . 
Why ‘Bremen’ Was Held.. 


Mr. Roosevelt is credited by * 
his associates with having 
guessed almost exactly right on 
the course of European events. 
The President’s conviction that 
Germany would really attack Po- 
land lay behind his consistent 
effort to get Congress to modify 
the neutrality law. 


home, 


Treasury officials already are 

figuratively counting the money 

that will roll in from existing | 
high taxes, once war orders begin 

to flow in volume, Inside view 

is that war, if at all prolonged, 

would lead quickly to a balance 

of the Federal Government’s 

budget. 


today. 


Idea back of the holding back of 
the Bremen was that Hitler 
might hesitate to strike while 
his biggest boat was still subject 
to capture at sea. Trouble with 
the idea was that Hitler appears 
not to have been thinking about 
boats, 


A strong sales argument for ¢ 
“national unity” and for burying 
the hatchet over domestic dif- 
ferences now is to be made if 
Government policy planners 
have their way. 'The White 
House expects prosperity from 
any long war to wash out the 


bitterness among groups at 


New joke at the White House is 
to ask what “Senator Borah’s 
secret service” is reporting 
The Senator insisted 
that he had information better 
than that of the State Depart- 
ment, pointing to the fact that 
there would be no war. 


Whether or not war is actu- 
ally “declared” in Europe, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt plans to invoke 
the neutrality act if widespread 
fighting starts. The war won't 
be overlooked as was the Chi- 
nese-Japanese war. 
proclamation of neutrality is 
already drawn up and will be 


* 


mittee. 


kk t 


at the earliest. 


Even the eet 


made public at the pressing of ¢ 
a button from the White House. 


TNEC’s study of industrial in- 
furance companies is not likely 
to produce legislation soon. 
Little emphasis has been given 
to that phase of the inquiry by 
experts working for the Com- 


Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House committee investigating 
un-American activities is receiv- 
ing demands that he investigate 
the activities of Father Cough- 
the Detroit radio priest. 
Capitol Hill sees little likeli- 
hood, however, of such action. 


Final prices for the soft-coal in- 
dustry, insiders say, are unlikely 
to be fixed by the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Interior De- 
partment before late in October 


Agriculture Department plans 
rapidly are being shaped for ap- 


plication of the stamp plan for 
distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties to low-grade cotton goods 
and garments and announcements 
are expected soon. Somewhat 
the same procedure is planned as 
in the case of the food stamp 
distribution plan already in ef- 
fect on an experimental scale. 


Supporters of neutrality act re- 
vision are working to build up 
strong sentiment for inclusion 
of a cash-and-carry clause for all 
types of materials. But reports 
are coming in that opponents of 
revision for the most part are 
maintaining their stand. 
+ 

The program to build up the 
American supply of “strategic” 
materials as a national defense 
step is being handicapped by the 
fact that Congress made only 10 
million dollars available for such 
purchases this year. Good prog- 
ress, however, has been made in 
outlining the program, which 
ultimately is scheduled to cost 
100 million dollars. 
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STRIVING FOR PEACE IN A WAR-RIDDEN WORLD... 
A NEUTRALITY PLEDGE ...DEFENSES FOR AMERICA 


boy RISIS” it was christened, the green-eyed 4 


little black cat which strolled on stiff legs 
before the door of the White House Executive 
Offices. Perched on the shoulder of Lord 
Lothian, newly appointed British Ambassador 
to‘the United States, the eyes of “Crisis” 
blinked in the light of the photographers’ flash 
bulbs. 


Back on the ground the cat returned to its 
sentry-like stroll, much in the manner of an- 
other black cat which for long has strolled un- 
concernedly before No. 10 Downing Street, 
residence of Britain’s Prime Minister. 


Inside the President’s office, Lord Lothian 
presented his credentials to President Roose- 
velt. Greetings were exchanged. They were 
somber greetings. Through Lord Lothian the 
President expressed the sincere wish that 


statemen everywhere would seek peaceful and 


constructive solutions of international contro- 
versies and thus “obviate the folly of war, 
which unhappily seems to overshadow the 
world today”. 


War Mocks 


At that very moment 


12,000,000 Europeans 
The New Plea were under arms. At that 
Da» Panes moment bombing planes 


fully loaded stood poised 
for their rendezvous with death. At that mom- 
ent statesmen were just about ready to drop 
their pens, permit generals to take up the 
sword. At that moment, aware of every new 
move on the armed map, the lines in President 
Roosevelt's face deepened. 


That night the lights burned steadily in the 
White House as the hands of the clock moved 
forward toward another day. From early eve- 
ning until one o'clock in the morning the Presi- 
dent talked with his son and daughter-in-law, 
John and Anne Roosevelt. They had just re- 
turned from Europe with the President’s 
mother, Mrs. James Roosevelt. But while the 
three talked, bulletins containing fresh dis- 
patches from American diplomats abroad kept 
arriving. Finally at 1 a.m. the President retired. 


But there was little time for sleep. The 
metallic throb of the telephone, shortly after he 
retired, found the President listening to Ambas- 
sador Bullitt, who, speaking from Paris, was 
relaying an important dispatch from Ambassa- 
dor’Biddle stationed in Warsaw. The message 
was—War. Immediately the President shot 
telephonic instructions to Secretary of State 
Hull, Under Secretary Welles, Secretary of 
War Woodring, Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Edison, and Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
operations. 


Lights welled up ina score of offices through- 
out the Capital. Above, a bright moon rode 
high over scattered clouds. A few weakened 


—Harris & Ewing 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
President Roosevelt confers upon Admiral Yar- 
nell, soon to retire, the Distinguished Service 
Medal and a citation for exceptional ability, tact 
and devotion in protecting American interests 
during the Japanese-Chinese conflict. Watching 
is Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations. 


brown leaves slipped downward as a stray 
breeze bowled up from the banks of the Poto- 
mac. 

The telephone switchboard in the White 
House flicked into a lighted Christmas tree of 
colored glass eves and steel-tipped rubber 
cables. The President’s voice set in motion the 
vast machinery which was to protect American 
citizens and interests, abroad and at home. 

Then another phone call. This time to Hyde 
Park to speak with Mrs. Roosevelt. 


In the meantime secret service police 
stationed at the White House entrances con- 
tinued their 24-hour vigil as members of the 
presidential secretariat began arriving. In his 
study the President continued to place import- 
ant telephone calls. No time for sleep, there 
was work to be done. The blue cigarette smoke 
streamed slowly above the President's head. 


All the while the radio maintained its flash 
news. The crescendo of men moving under 
armis increased. At 4 o'clock in the morning, as 
the Capital began to stir into another day, the 
President sat listening to Adolf Hitler’s speech. 

At 4:30 the President 
drafted a hurried appeal 


For Restriction to the powers of Europe 
to refrain from bombing 


Of Bombings civilians and unfortified 
cities. It was sent exactly one hour after off- 
cial communiques reported that Germany had 
invaded Poland and bombers were emptying 


An Appeal 


+ their bomb racks over four Polish cities. 


At 5:30 the President’s eyes, heavy-lidded, 
closed for a brief nap. But sleep was short and 
cut into a score of flashes as Government off- 
cials called in for orders, as U. S. diplomats 
abroad loaded the transatlantic wires with fresh 
dispatches. 

At 8 o'clock, as the sun began to slant through 
the windows of the White House the President 
arose. Behind him lay a nightmarish episode 
in world history. Ahead of him another day in 
which still to press for peace. 

At 10:30 in the morning the babble of many 
foreign tongues filled the ante-room of the 
President’s offices. Some 200 newspaper men, 
among them representatives of French, British, 
German, Italian, Spanish and Russian publica- 
tions, jammed into the President’s Oval Study. 

Sunlight streamed into the room, glancing off 
the metallic gadgets on the President’s desk, off 
the many ship models along the wall. The 
President’s face was grave. His somberness was 
matched by Secretary Hull, sitting at his elbow. 
On a sofa near the President sat his son and 
daughter-in-law John and Anne. 


Slowly and in a clear 
voice the President ex- 


Of Efforts for pressed the devout wish 
that the United States 


U.S. Neutrality would remain neutral. A 


correspondent told the President that what was 
uppermost in the minds of the American people 
was the question whether the United States can 
stay out of the war. Did the President care to 
say anything? “Only this,” said the President, 
“that I not only sincerely hope so, but I believe 
we can and every effort will be made by the 
Administration so to do.” 

The anticipated question of when Congress 
will be called into special session and the ques- 
tion of neutrality proclamation the President 
said would have to await developments. 

Throughout the week topflight Administra- 
tion aides went in and out of the President's 
office. The Executive Mansion functioned on 
an hour-to-hour basis. Domestic problems were 
geared to a slower tempo as the crackling radio 
spluttered the prologue to war. State Depart- 
ment officials walked hurriedly across the street 
from their offices into the President's office. 
Automobiles from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments slid to a stop outside the White House 
door as generals and admirals called to report on 
defense measures. Banking and finance aides 
called to check on “cushioning” the United 
States against shocks from abroad. 

At the week-end the President was ready to 
take to the air to broadcast to an anxious nation 
words designed to weld into calm the thoughts 
which had become splintered by Europe's gun- 
bursts. 


A Promise 


—Harris & 
A DIPLOMAT’S “CRISIS” 
Lord Lothian, new British Ambassador to the 
United States, poses with “Crisis,” a black c2: 
counterpart of the famous cat uswally seen 5 
side No. 10 Downing Street, London. 
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INDUSTRY'S ROLE 


How U. S. would control industry 
in time of war. Controls that the 
Army is planning. 


I’ the United States ever has to take the fateful 
Step that several nations of Europe are now 
taking, this Government will be ready with a 
complete plan to ensure full mobilization of the 
nation’s resources behind its fighting forces. 

Prices, labor, exports, imports, factory opera- 
tions, finance, public information, railroads, 
trucks, waterways, power, finance—all wil! be 
Subject to the orders of a War Resources Admin- 
istration, responsible only to the President. if 
the United States goes to war. 

This is a war plan, prepared by the War De- 
partment, and for use only in case of war in- 
volving the United States. It is not intended to 
have any effect on business in time of peace 

Already the nucleus of such a war-time organ- 
ization has been named by the President—the 
War Resources Board, of which Edward R. Ste'- 
tenius, Jr., ischairman. This Board, which would 
become an all-powerful branch of the Govern- 
ment in time of conflict, has been holding [re- 
quent meetings in Washington, perfecting i'8 
plans to meet any eventuality. 


The Board’s Powers 
In Time of War 


Here are some of the things the War Resources 


Administration could do in time of war, accord- 


ing to the Army plan: 


Decree priority for essential war orders over 
non essential orders, classifying all factory orde!s 
according to their importance in terms of 4- 
tional safety. 

Order extension, construction or conversion 
of any factories or other producing facilities 

Ration power and fuel supplies according %9 
relative need and load in various sections of the 
country. 

Run railroads, trucks, shipping lines, air .nes 
and all other forms of transportation. 

Set any price for any article, or contro] prices 
by indirect means. 

Advise on how much money the Governme!! 
should borrow for war purposes and help decide 
other questions of finance, even including ‘4% 
policies, credit and inflation, and deciding 10°? 
what channels investors’ capital should flow 

Regulate imports and exports to further °€ 
interests of the United States and damage '° 
enemy. This would include power to organ.ze 
economic pressure on the enemy, negotiate trace 
agreements with neutrals and license exporte's 
and importers. 


Choose personnel from the armed services 
under the Selective Service Act which proba’ ¥ 
would be passed by Congress shortly after M 
Day’—mobilization day. 


Information Control 


Also on Program 


Disseminate information to the public, muc' 
as did George Creel’s Committee on Pubdiic In- 
formation during the World War. Mr. © reel 
called at the White House last week. 

Regulate and control the supply of raw "4 
terials, deciding how much shall be produced, 
how much marketed, when and for what pic’ 

Distribute labor supply equitably and wit) ine 
consent of the workers themselves, if possi. 
This would include the right to take labor 4% 1 
from industries that need it least and give | '° 
industries that need it most. 

Organize new Government corporation to !°"" 
der any service or enter any business where = 
risk of losing money is too great for the priv?" 
investor. Such a power opens the road to furta°! 
Government entry into business in the interes 
of national defense, should there be a wat 
volving this country. 

Speaking of chances of staying out of ¥4" 
President Roosevelt said last week: “I not ony 
sincerely hope so but I believe we can and tie’ 
every effort will be made by the Administratio! 
so to do.” a 

Nevertheless, the War Department has = 
plans for industry: ready, should Hhe unexpec'™ 
happen. 
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March of the News 


curtinued from page I 


about-face, although war in China 
will go on. Slight attention was 
paid Mussolini in Italy, who 
seems eager to avoid ‘sending 
Fascists to battle. 


Plans were laid to strengthen 
Panama Canal defenses and the 
General Electric Company’s 
short-wave broadcasting station 
announced a program to transmit 
wer news abroad—in German. 


Behind the cloud of war, do- 
mestic quarrels seemed less sig- 
nificant. 

In Philadelphia, the AFL 
building trades ended a juris- 
dictional strike which had 
brought construction to a stand- 
still. But in New York another 
inter-labor squabble threatened 
to dim Broadway lights. Actors 
threatened to close all shows if 
stagehands persiSted in thalleng- 
ing their jurisdiction over the 
femous actress Cophte Tucker. 


Labor was important also on 
New York WPA projects, 20 of 
which shut down for lack of 
skilled help. PWA sharply re- 
minded Manhattan officials that 
construction projects were lag- 
ging, jeopardizing a healthy 
part of a $24-million program. 

The oil shutdown in six mid- 
continent States ended after re- 
fineries agreed to restore crude 
oil prices. Governors stopped 
wells from flowing in the first 
place because prices were 
dropped. Demonstrated was the 
economic power of concerted 
State action. 


To Washington and New York 
came the Prince Consort of Lux- 
embourg and his son. This tiny 
Germanic state was less con- 
cerned over war than was Ru- 
mania, whose World Fair restau- 
rant was closed because of the 
dark outlook. 


Prospects brightened for low- 
income families who want homes 
of their own. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration announced a 
program to finance $2,500 homes, 
explained that it probably would 
apply chiefly to small cities and 
towns where land values are low. 


Business prospects also 
gleamed before war threat. Steel 
Operations were high, automobile 
sales were good, carloadings 
were up, Corporate earnings were 
generally favorable. War may 
bring changes, but as long as the 
U.S. remains neutral, experts see 


moderate prosperity in the off- 
Ing, 


FOR GAINS IN BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT 


UTBREAK of fighting in Poland + 


brings American 


and business face to face with'a war | 


Situation. 


That immediate developments will | . 
not follow the 1914-1917 pattern is | 


evident. Government officials an- 
ticipated the shock and have pre- 
pared plans to meet it. 

That business has confidence in 
those plans is indicated in stock- 
market reaction. Word of the Ger- 
man invasion produced short-lived 


War in Europe promises 
better business for a neu- 
tral America. National in- 
come of $80 billion a possi- 
bility. Officials regard in- 
flation as unlikely. 


panic on the New York Exchange. 
Stocks began to plummet, but after 
a few hours confidence revived -~d 
“war babies” rose sharply. 
Sive gains registered in s.... 
copper shares. 


Questions raised by European 
fighting are: 

How wili American business be 
affected? 


Will war bring a boom and infla- 
tion? 


Answers Provided 


By U. S. Officials 


Government | 


| 


Impres- | 


Because war has been so long ‘ 
' ing facts: 


threatened, Government’ experts 
have devoted much study to these 
questions and are prepared with an- 
swers. Official analysis of the situa- 
tion considers two factors: 


America’s “No. 10 Downing Street”’ 


Throughout the night lights burn in the White House executive 

offices as the President and his aides keep tuned to the latest Eu- 

ropean developments. This photograph was taken from the State 
Department directly opposite the White House. 


But these effects are not expected 
to be severe. 

Officials recall that in 1914, war 
brought economic paralysis to Amer- 
ica for about six months. Then fol- 
lowed a business boom financed by 
huge industrial profits, reaped from 
Allied war orders. 

Neither paralysis nor quick boom 
is anticipated today. 

As reasons for their opinion, Gov- 
ernment economists cite the follow- 


Foreign investors—British and 
French—can not cause a stock mar- 
ket panic by dumping American se- 


_ curities, both because they have only 


1. Will war be prolonged or short? | 


2. Will the United States remain 
neutral, or be drawn in? 
A short war with an early truce 


would probably delay present re- 
covery trends, but would not be ex- | 
pected to change the present situa-— 


tion to any great extent. Interna- 
tional uncertainty would still con- 
tinue and, with it, uncertainty for 
the United States. 

Had armed peace continued in 
Europe, Government ecconomists ex- 
pected business improvement un- 
til next spring, when a set-back was 
foreseen. Truce within the next 
few months would not change this 
outlook, in official opinion, except 
perhaps to advance dates by a few 
months. 


Prolonged war—with America neu- 
tral—is another matter. 
First effects would probably be a 


_ Slackening in business activity, as 
- individuals and businesses hesitated 


decline. 


to make future commitments. 
Orders might drop and production 
Officials anticipate this re- 


_ action, which may be deepened by 
_ stoppage of trade with Germany and 


central Europe. 


range orderly 


about $1.8 billions in liquid assets, 


and because foreign and American — 
Governments. are prepared to ar- | 


liquidation. 
controls are better today than in 
1914, both here and abroad. 

In 1914, America was in debt to 
Europe. War prompted Europeans 
to call their loans. This strained 
United States finances and business 
depression resulted. Today, Europe 
has no loans to call. 

Similar reasons bolster the opinion 
that no early boom can be expected. 

Europe is prepared for war, and, 
is presently well supplied with mu- 
nitions, industrial materials and 
food. War orders will thus be de- 
layed until prolonged conflict de- 
pletes present stocks, or until Great 
Britain and France decide that the 
outlook requires supplies from the 
United States. 

This means eventual increased 
activity in the heavy goods indus- 
tries and foreign orders for Ameri- 
can copper, steel, iron and petro- 
leum. 

This activity will be further stimu- 
lated by demands for domestic 
armaments. Government officials 
foresee insistence that America be 


_ POLAND: A PICTURE 
+ 
OF NATION AT WAR 


T IS for Poland the nation and , 
Poland the symbol that Europe 


is ready to go to war. 
Who are the 36 million people who 
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_ Slaus_ Ilinski, 


live in Poland? What are they like? 


What sort of country is it that they | 


are defending? 


The typical Pole is a combination 
ot some of the characteristics of Pil- 
sudski, Paderewski and plain Ladi- 
the Polish John Q. 


Smith. For the average Pole is an 


amalgam of the qualities of proud 
warrior, romantic artist and under- 
educated peasant. 


Counted more independent than 


_ the German soldier, less imaginative 


What Poland is like. 
Thumbnail sketch of a 
theater of war. 


than the Russian but just as dreamy, 
the Polish conscript is given a good 
rating as a fighting man by military 
experts. 

A drawback is the fact that many 
Polish peasants do not own the soil 
they till and have no more than a 
grade school education. In this re- 
spect they compare unfavorably with 
the typical German youth. Evidently 
the Polish government knew what it 
was doing when, a few weeks ago as 


Credit 


war approached, a decree was pub- | 
lished providing for redistribution © 


of the great landed estates in the 
Polish Corridor area. 


The typical farm unit in Poland | 
is a great estate of thousands of | 
acres worked on shares by peasant | 
families whose economic condition | 
bears many resemblances to that of © 


the share-cropper in the southern 
United States. Thus announcement 
of the plan to cut up large estates 


[Continued on page 8] 


—-- 


prepared, which means orders for 
airplanes, ships, railroad equipment, 
machinery and arms. 

Plans call for the expenditure of 
$1,350 million this year for defense. 
Additional outlays for this purpose 
may well supply the country with 
the new industry which many eco- 
nomists hold has been long needed 
for genuine recovery. 

Waf orders, however, are not likely 
to reflect quick improvement in 
agriculture. World supplies of cereals 


sity. 
expected by 
commodity. 


Government in that 


Moderate Increases 


In Prices Foreseen 


But as war orders take hold gen- 
eral business improvement is ex- 
pected to follow. Profits in war in- 
austries will flow over into other 
business areas and moderate price 
increases will result. In addition, 
industries likely to be adversely af- 
fected by war—like typewriters, tex- 
tiles and househald gouods—may ex- 


pect a measure of compensation 
from increased Latin - American 
trade and trade with other neutrals. 

These markets now find competi- 


' tion from Great Britain and Ger- 
| many, but such competition would 


disappear in war, as these countries 
bend their efforts to winning battles 

Officials thus expecct consider- 
able general business improvement 
ior a neutral America in a world at 
war, 

Discounted, however, is the possi- 
bility that improvement will lead to 
inflation, such as that experienced 
from 1915 to 1917. 

First bar to inflation is the Neu- 
trality and Johnson acts. The John- 
son act bars loans to foreign govern- 
ments already in default on United 
States obligations. This covers both 
Britain and France. 


The present Neutrality Act bars | 


arms and airplane shipments to bel- 


- ligerents, but officials believe a cash- 


are abundant and Europe has Ar- | 


gentina, Canada and Australia to 
draw upon, as well as the United 
States. 

Cotton is not a war-time neces- 


substituted. Still barred, however, 
would be credit advances. 

With credit channels plugged, 
Great Britain and France must rely 


on gold, which the U. S. Treasury 


| $35 an ounce. 


is expected to continue to buy at 
Gold stocks of these 


_andecarry neutrality system will be 


their gold can be added salable se- 
curities and cash aggregating $2 
billion 

Government experts do not expect 
an $8 billion expenditure, made over 
a period of years, to bring inflation 
te America. They have long pointed 
out that full recovery in the United 
States requires an additional expen- 
diture of at least $7 billion a year. 

In the last war, Allies spent $14 
billion in America of which $9.5 bil- 


lions were loans. 


Second bar to inflation is seen in 


America’s unused resources of man-- 


power and productive capacity. 
Economists believe the United States 
could fill all of Europe’s war demands 
without straining the national ec- 
cnomy. 

They point out that inflation comes 
only after productive activity nears 
a peak, cite a labor reserve of 10 mil- 
lion unemployed as a strong hedge 
against inflation. 

A third bar is seen in the strength 
of organized labor far surpassing 
that of 1914. Labor, in fact, is anti- 
cipating war orders and is already 
organizing workers in shipbuilding, 
munitions and aviation industries. 
Labor is thus preparing to demand 
a large share of profits likely to re- 
sult from war orders. 

Such. activity will thus tend to 
balance production and consump- 
tion, spread war profits more gener- 
ally through the nation. 

A fourth—and important—bar to 
inflation lies in the present tax struc- 
ture. 


_ World War, business profits were not 


| 
| 
| 


sheared by taxes. Today, corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes 
fare heavy, will withdraw large sums 
which could be an_ inflationary 
threat. 

War in Europe is thus expected by 


Until America entered the | 


Hence little improvement is + two powers aggregate $6 billions. To + Government officials to have a fav- 


orable effect upon American busi- 
ness—so long as the United States 
remains neutral. If war continues, 
they forsee: 

1. Prosperity in war materials in- 
Custries, higher prices for essential 
raw materials. 

2. Steady improvement in general 
business activity, stimulated by pros- 
perity in war indudstries, plus im- 
proved trade with other neutrals. 

Effect of improvement could be a 
national income of $80 or $90 bil- 
lion, and a balanced national bud- 
get. Rising income would yield 
more tax revenues and as industrial 
expansion proceeds, Government re- 
lief expenses should decrease. Thus 
war iif Europe might serve substan- 
tially to reduce the Federal debt. 


Trouble in Prospect 


After War’s End 


But the officials who thus view the 
war also look beyond, to conditions 
after hostilities cease. Then the 
United States, surfeited with gold, 
will face severe deflation as war 
orders stop, and as a bankrupt Eu- 
rope will be unable to tap American 
markets for reconstruction. Gold 


_ could well be worthless. Fundamen- 


tal adjustments would be vitally nec- 
essary. 

Meanwhile, American business can 
look forward to increasing prosperity 
and no additional Government inter- 


ference. The Administration is plan- 


ning no new restrictions on business, 
nor any new regulations of business 
activity, as long as the United States 
is neutral. 

If America enters the war, the en- 
tire picture will change. On the.desks 
of topmost .Government -officials is 
a plan for industrial mobilization 
which will call business as well as 
men to the colors, subject both to 
rigid Government control. 


How do you arrive at the 


A LOT OF PEOPLE ASK THE QUESTION, “How do 
you figure out what my life insurance will 


cost me?” 


As you may know, life insurance calculations 
are made by Actuaries—men skilled in the science 


cost of life insurance? 


low... 


of life insurance mathematics. But you don’t have 


to be an Actuary to understand the basic facts 


about the cost of life insurance. 


Three factors enter into the cost of life insur- 
ance. They are: (1) mortality; (2) interest; (3) 


expense. 


First, let’s take up mortality. 


In insuring a group of people of a given age, a 
life insurance company must be able to approxi- 
mate how many of the group will die each year— 
and, hence, how much money will have to be on 
hand to meet the'elaims that will fall due each year. 


How many will be living... 


20 YEARS FROM NOW? 


years, when the death rate is high. 


40 YEARS FROM NOW? 


60 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Knowing approximately how much money will have 
to be paid out in death claims each year is an impor- 
tant factor in figuring the cost of life insurance. 


‘To determine this, the company uses a mortality 
table adapted to the type of risk represented—a 
table which is based on the number of actual 
deaths as experienced in past years in similar 


groups. 


The company could, of course, collect just 
enough money in premiums each year to pay the 
claims expected for that year and to cover the cost 
of doing business for the. policyholders. But this 
has not proved a satisfactory method in the past. 


As adults in a group insured at a given age be- 
come older, the death rate increases. Hence, the 
claim rate also increases. Obviously, the number 
of people in the group left alive to pay those claims 
constantly decreases... and the cost to the sur- 
vivors eventually would become prohibitive. 


A life insurance company, therefore, works out 


If the company did not accumulate this reserve, 
it could not maintain the level premium. Nor 
would it have the funds to pay cash, loan, or 
other non-forfeiture values available under legal 
reserve life insurance policies. 


a “level” premium to be paid by each member of 
the group each year. This “level” premium 
amounts to somewhat more than is necessary for 
claims in the early years, when the death rate is 
and somewhat /ess than is necessary in later 


Most of a life insurance company’s money is busily 
at work earning interest from diversified invest- 
ments—one type, for example, is first mortgages on 
desirable apartment. buildings. This interest helps 
to pay for your life insurance. 


Two things are done with the money collected 
in early years. First, the company pays current 
claims. Then it sets aside a “reserve” fund so that 
in later years, when premium collections are less 
than is necessary to pay claims, money will be on 
hand to make up the difference. This “reserve” is 
scientifically calculated and is required by law. It 
assures the policyholder that his premium will not 
increase as he grows older. 


This reserve is not held as cash in the vaults. 
It is invested to earn interest, which is the second 
factor entering into the cost of life insurance, 
When calculating the premium to be paid, the 
company assumes the obligation to add interest to 


the reserve each year during the life of the con- 


tract at a definite rate...and thus enables the 
policyholder to pay a lower premium than he 
would otherwise have to pay. 


The third factor to be taken into account is 
expense—the cost of doing business for the group 
insured. This cost includes taxes, maintenance of 
office and field force, and the expense incident to 
all the transactions that are necessary each year. 


These are the basic principles involved in com- 
puting life insurance premiums. And Metropolitan 


This is one of the automatic check-signing machines at 
Metropolitan. More than 7,000,000 checks in payment 
of obligations to policyholders and beneficiaries were 
issued in 1938. ° 


does just what you would do...if you had to pro- 
vide for something to be delivered in the future, 
perhaps 2,000 a.p. It figures conservatively, allowing 
a margin for contingencies. Then, if the cost of life 
insurance does not turn out to be as much as was 
assumed, the difference is paid or credited annually 
to the policyholders as dividends. 


Frederick H, Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD . 


COPYRIGHT 1939--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y; 


This is Number I7 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer understanding of 
how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Lerow A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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W. Gibson Carey, Jr. ~ 


New York City; President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, 


answers: 

NE. The hypothesis on which the 

first question is based immedi- 
ately raises the query as to what 
criterion is used to determine wheth- 
er increased Federal taxes are “nec- 
essary.” If additional income serves 
simply. as an inducement to 


in- | 


creased expenditures, then more rev- | 


enue will not bring the beneficial re- 
sults which would accrue, from a 
balanced budget and a more ordered 
condition of Federal finances. 

Fiscal operations of recent years 
give no assurance that increased 
revenues would result in elimination 
or lessening of deficits with all the 
evils inherent therein. Estimated 
revenues for the current year are ap- 
proximately two and three-quarters 
times those of 1933; yet the esti- 


—Harris & Ewing 
W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. 


A. Linton 


mated deficit for this year is nearly | 


double that of 1933. 

Increased taxation in recent years 
has achieved no improvement in the 
Federal Government’s fiscal situation 
but has placed a depressing and re- 
strictive burden on business progress 
and employment. 

As long as there appears no pros- 
pect of reducing or rigorously lim- 


iting expenditures, it would seem not | 


only futile but even harmful to 
consider additional taxation. 


Surtax Adjustment 

Two. The excessive individual sur- 
taxes are probably the greatest tax 
obstruction to general economic 
progress and recovery. 
particularly those in the higher 
brackets, discourage initiative and 
investment. 

This is especially noticeable in the 
development of new and unproven 
enterprises, those of a pioneering na- 


come active. 


The rates, | 
of income. 


shed for- | 
ture which have always pu back to work: 


ward American business frontiers. 
When the taxpayer knows that if 

he is successful with his venturesome 

capital the Government will take 


the greater portion of the gains, but | 
if he loses he must suffer the total | 
loss, he will be reluctant to take a_ 


chance. 
money, if indeed he invests. at all, 
only in those enterprises which by 
the test of time have proven their 
ability to produce returns. 


‘Irritating’ Levies 

From the standpoint of irritation, 
possibly the most annoying are the 
corporate capital stock and excess 
profits taxes. taxes have no 
definite basis for computation but in- 
volve a guessing contest as to future 
earnings. 

Three. From a general standpoint 


Instead, he will invest his 


of business and economic progress, | 


the individual surtaxes, as indicated 
pbove, are perhaps the most depres- 
sing. 


M. B. Nelson 


Longview, Wash.; President, The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, 


answers: 
AM NOT a tax expert and so 
rather hagitate to express an 
opinion as to what is wrong with our 
present tax system or what could be 
done to vastly improve the same. 


I am impressed, however, that we | 


answers: 


do have entirely too many different | 


kinds of taxes that are not only 
burdensome from a financial stand- 
point because of the tremendous 
amount involved, but likewise from 
the standpoint of added expense in 
accounting and collection. 

It would seem to me our vital need 
is some revision that would simplify 
our present system by eliminating 
many of the present taxes and con- 
centrating in one generel sales tax. 

This sales tax could be varied in 
the different States, counties and 
municipalities in keeping with the 
particular needs of the community 


involved. Exemptions could be made | 


On food products, low rentals and 
low-cost homes in order that the 
minimum tax might be assessed 
against those with meager living in- 
comes, 


Income Tax Changes 
It would appear that there is Jess 
complaint on the gasoline tax than 
almost any other tax we have and 
hence additiona: taxes might be 
levied against so-called luxuries 

rather than on anything else. 
Income tax for individuals, as well 
as corporations, could be assessed on 
a graduated scale basis with in- 
creasing surtaxes on it:comes of $10,- 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, 


answers: 


] IN response to your first ques- 
e tion, I am not convinced that it 
is necessary to 
taxes materially. 

With sound economic thinking in 
control, private enterprise, especially 
in the capital goods field, will be- 
The unemployed will 


| 
| 


increase Federal | 


be put back to work, national income | 


will rise, current taxes willl there- 
fore yield greater revenue, and the 
reduction in the relief load will help 
to bring expenditure within -range 


2. Instead of answering the last 
two questions specifically, I would 


state that I think the following tax | hooks in use by commercial concerns 


program would be very helpful in 
stimulating lasting 
therefore in putting the unempioyed 


a. Broaden the income tax base by 
lowering the exemptions. 


punitive*surtaxes on individual in- 
comes, thus increasing the supply of 
equity or “risk” capital and ulti- 


mately increasing the tax revenue | 


of the Government. 


Tax-exempt Bonds 
c. Eliminate the  tax-exemption 


recovery 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Question the Week: 


WHAT NEW FEDERAL TAX STRUCTURE 
IS NEEDED TO MEET NATION'S NEEDS? 


ernment securities? 


changes made? 


How to increase Federal taxes to meet tremendously ris- 
ing costs of Government without disturbing normal business 
conditions is the Treasury's immediate puzzle. The Treas- 
ury is studying the problem and urging everybody's coop- 
eration in presenting a coordinated, comprehensive plan for 
Congressional consideration when the House Ways and 
Means Committee meets two months hence. 

Because of the paramount importance of the subject to 
the American business man, The United States News has 
asked heads of business organizations, leaders in industry, 
and others to answer these questions: 


1. If increased Federal Government income is 
necessary, where best—in your opinion—could 
additional taxes be laid: on corporation income, 
individual income, pay rolls, sales, estates, Gov- 


2. If Congress now is to remove more tax irri- 
tants and depressants that affect business, where 
—in your opinion—is it most essential to have 


3. If there is one class of taxes that you regard 
as most depressing from a business standpoint, 
will you please say which tax it is? 


Some answers were published in the issue of August 28. 
Others appear herewith. The symposium of views will be 
continued in a subsequent issue. 


authorities of the engagement of an | 


employe, who gets'a number and a 
stamp book, quite similar to the 


that give out trading stamps, 
Each pay day, the employer de- 


ducts the portion of the tax to be | 


paid by the employe,. buys stamps 


and affixes the stamps in the em- 


_ ploye’s book. The employer does the 
b. Reduce so far as practicable the | 


features from all future bond issues © 
of the Federal Government and State | 


and local governments. 
d. Reduce as far as practicable the 
tax on capital gains, since the reali- 


| zation of capital gains will tend to 


increase future income subject to 
taxation. The tax revenue of the 
Government would be _ increased, 
since a tax On capital gains deters 
their realization and tends to hinder 


| investment in new enterprise. 


e. Permit deduction of capital 
losses to a greater extent than at 
present. 

f. Provide for a _ thorough-going 
study of Federal, State and local 
taxation with a view toward toordi- 
nating and simplifying the system as 
a whole. 


Frank A. Dudley 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.; President, 
United Hotels Company of 
America, Inc., 


NE. If increased Federal Gov- 

ernment income is necessary, the 
cest spot to get this income, in my 
opinion, is by taxing incomes beiow 
$1,500 per annum. 

The British government income 
tax is administered with much less 
red tape and more systematically 
than our own. Incomes in England 
are taxed from $500 upward. In- 
comes in the United States are taxed 


| from $1,500 upward, principally be- 


cause of politics. 

By sales tax, but with a provision 
that it shall be illegal for any mer- 
chant to set forth the sales tax sep- 
arately. 

If a piece of merchandise seils for 
$19 and the tax is $1, the mercnant 
must sell that merchandise for $20 


_ without making known the amount 
| of the sales tax. 


Two. The tax that is giving busi- 
ness the most trouble at the present 
time is the old-age and unemploy- 


ment tax. This tax is collected in a 


000 to $100,000 per year, and, too, | 


a more uniform tax law might be 
written so that the citizens in al! 
States would be taxed on a more 
nearly equitable basis. 

It would seem, too, that some sys- 
tem could be devised that would 
eliminate the present complicated 
method of figuring losses and gains 
On Capital sales. 


LY 


wasteful and expensive manner. 
While in principle it is a good idea, 


same for the total tax which is due 
on his pay roll. 

This does away with a lot of 
administration, accounting records, 
files, etc. 


If the employe is Jaid off and it is. 


necessary for him to apply for un- 
employment insurance benefit, the 
procedure is simple. He presents his 
stamp book and gets paid. 

Three. The unemployment and old- 


| age taxes. 


M. H. Baker 


Buffalo, N. Y.; President, 
National Gypsum Company, 


answers: 


AM pleased to offer the following 

recommendations that result 
from a study by the staff here in 
this corporation. 

At the outset, it seems important 
for the Government to declare a pol- 
icy that all taxes and the adminis- 
tration of same would be for income 
and in no instance for the purpose 
of reform; and then immediately 
make necessary changes to have the 
taxation procedure both for corpo- 


—Wide World 
M. H. BAKER 


rations and individuals adjusted to 
this policy. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that the Federal budget can be im- 


_ mediately balanced to within current 


income. 


if seems a burden on business be- 


Cause we are attempting to put 1 in 
force at a time when general busi- 
ness is so greatly depressed. 

If the tax during the next four or 
five years were greatly decreased, 


and increased at a later date when 


times are more prosperous, it would 
be beneficial to business. The 


method of collecting the tax is ex- | 


pensive and the reports required of 
business men add an additional bur- 
Gen which is unnecessary, 

I understand that the British 


I do feel, however, that a 
long-range program, say, covering a 
period of four years, should be set 
up under which Government ex- 


_is for the employer to notify the tax + down depending on the need for in- 


come. 

Any such long-range planning 
would preclude new taxes. Business 
men would then be in position to do 
long-range planning for their own 
business and individual investments. 


J. Coolidge 


Boston, Mass.: President, First 
National Bank; Former Under 
Secretary ‘of the Treasury, 


answers: 


HAVE your letter in regard to 

Government finances and taxes. 
I find it very difficult to talk about 
taxes without first considering the 
expenditures. 

My personal belief is that the only 
satisfactory way out of the present 
financial morass of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a return to the constitu- 
tional principle that the care of the 
ifidividual citizen is a duty of the 
several States and not of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Quite possibly it might be wise to 
distribute certain taxes collected by 
the Treasury on a pro rata basis to 
the States and possibly some super- 


vision could be had to avoid misuse 
the funds. 


New Tax Sources 


In regard to your questions: 
(1) If the Federal Government de- 


_ sires more income, this can best be 


collected by taxing the income of all 


| individuals and the pay-roll tax may 


' to invest in business enterprises. The | 
tax on income should never exceed | 


There would not be the uncertainty | 


that might arise from expecting 
some new tax. 

It would be a small matter to 
then anticipate the amount of taxes 
from year to year which the average 
business man finds very important 
to the projection of his own pro- 
gram. 

‘To be more specific, I would 
heartily recommend the following 
changes: 

For increased income: 

Since greater income will be nec- 


essary to balance the Federal bud- , 


get, I believe that one of the first 
things to be done is to broaden the 
tax base as follows: 

1. Lower the exemption to $1,500 
for married persons and $600 
single persons. 

2. A nominal head tax of, say, $10 
in addition to the income tax for 


for. 


each tax return in the above 
brackets. 
3. A manufacturer’s sales tax on. 


all manufactured products set up | 
similar to that that has been in use. 


for several years by the Canadian 
Government. 


might vary from year to year based 


be a method of accomplishing this. 
In the end the workers will have to 


pay, directly or indirectly, and to | 


make it direct is less disturbing eco- 
nomically and makes the peopie 
realize they are the ones who pay. 


High Surtaxes 


(2) 
destructive existing taxes are the 


extremely high surtaxes on the in- | 
comes of ihe rich, the high rates on | 
inheritance taxes and the present | 


method of taxing capital gains. 
Individuals should be encouraged 


perhaps 30 per cent; higher rates 
will keep money out of business ven- 


tures and result in a loss to the | 


Treasury. 
The same is true of similar rates 
on estates. | 


Peopie are forced to keep their | 


funds liquid and if they fail to do so 
unwholesome liquidation must ensue. 
The Treasury would not lose in the 
long run by lowering estate rates to 
a minimum of 25 per cent. Net capi- 
tal gains should be taxed at a low, 
flat rate, perhaps 5 per cent. 
would result in a greater return than 
the present law to the Treasury and 
not deter people unduly in conduct- 
ing their business. 


John W. Hanes 


Acting Secretary of the 


Treasury, 

answers: | 

N these troublous times perma- 
nent and thoroughgoing eco- 


nomic recovery is vitally imPortant. 


| We must find the means for making 
4. A tax on business profits sim- | 
ilar to that now in effect, which tax | 


on revenue requirements but never | 


to be in excess of 20 per cent. 

Tax elimination: 

There are certain taxes that are 
confusing, irritating and harmful to 
future planning which I believe 
should be entirely eliminated. These 
are as follows: 


1. Complete elimination of the stances have prevented labor and 


capital gains tax. 
2. Corporation surplus tax. 
3. Processing taxes. 
4. Tax on holding companies. 
Without regard for political poli- 
cies, I have attempted to give in this 


of whom has had to deal with spe- 
cific problems relating to the above. 


George L. Denny 
President, Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, 


answers: 


our nation economically secure. Our | 


resources and our talents are ade- 
quate to make this possible. New 
conditions, however, 
remedies. 


For several years now the United 


| States has seen idle capital and idle 


labor existing side by side—capital | 


waiting for opportunities to put 


labor to work and labor waiting for 
| Opportunities to find work. Circum- 


Mr. Denny, in a previous letter pub-_ 


lished in the issue of August 28, sug- 


gested a sales tax and the removal — 


of the capital gains and losses pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act. In a 
subsequent letter he elaborated on 
this as follows: 


E are standing pat on the position 
taken in my previous letter, 
namely, the adoption of a Federal 


| 3ales tax and the elimination of the 


penditures would be reduced under | 


alk economy program consistently 


from year to year and at the same | 


time taxation income increased to 


where at the end of that period, 


there would result a balaneed bud- 
eet. 

Before attempting to enlarge taxa- 
ble income I believe it important 
that a permanent base for taxation 
be established. This base need not 
be changed over the years but the 


method of collecting this same tax | tate of taxation might go up and 


| 


capital gains and losses provisions of 
the Revenue Act. 


i realize, of course, that the sales 


tax is most unpopular, especially — 


among those in the lower income 


brackets, but the very fact that it. 


appears to fall most heavily upon 
them is a good reason for its enact- 


capital from collaborating. New 


capital for investment in venture- | 
some enterprise has been lacking. | 
As a result, we have large numbers | 
of unemployed and costly relief pro- | 


grams. 
the consensus of my associates, each | 


Need For Investment 


Speaking over the radio just six 
months ago, I said that more than 


ever before business needed capital | 


that is able and willing to take the 
risks of new enterprise; that unem- 


ployment will be decreased only if | 


more capital is invested. In this 


connection our Government’s tax 
policy was and still is of great im- | 


portance. 


I do not mean to imply that tax | 
revision will by itself perform mira- | 


cles; nor that tax revision will bring 
about full resumption of private en- 
terprise. Industry, commerce and 
agriculture, labor and capital, must 
each do its share. Fiscal 
however, has an important role to 


play and we should make the most | 


of it. 


Congress at the last session passed | 
new revenue measures designed to | 


remove business deterrents and 
stimulate economic recovery. The 
changes made were constructive and 


' should contribute to that end. 


ment, because the great mass of citi- 
zens who are not required to pay the 


direct taxes, notably the income tax, 
must be made tax-conscious if this 
tremendous problem is to be solved 


with the sanction of the people gen- | 


erally. 


Administrative Reforms 


For the past year Secretary Mor- | 


genthau has been putting into effect 


a program of decentralization in tax | 


administration. It is no _ longer 


necessary to settle disputes in Wash- 


| ington, Field offices established in 


and (3) I believe the most | 


This | 


require new 


policy, | 


+ 


—Underwood & Underwood 
T. J. COOLIDGE 


most of the larger cities are now 
completely equipped for final han- 
dling and disposition of tax cases. 
This program should materially cut 
down the expense and inconven- 
ience experienced by taxpayers and 
the Government alike in adminis- 
tration of tax laws. 


| 
| 
Tax Immunity | 
The tax immunity problem is only | 
partially solved. Federal, State and | 
local governments continue to issue | 
Government securities exempt from | 
income taxation. I hope solution of | 
that problem, too, will soon be 
forthcoming. 
There are indications that. further 
_ recovery is under way; business in- 
dicators look today more favorable | 
than they did a year ago. The eco- | 
nomic indices show improvement. | 
| The Federal Reserve Board’s adjust- 
| ed index of factory employment rose 
from 82 to 91 and the Bureau of 
Labor index of factory payrolls from 
71 to 86 between June, 1938, and 
June, 1939. During the same period 
iron and steel production rose from | 
46 to 89 and total industrial produc- | 
tion from 77 to 98. : | 
To this improvement the 1939 tax | 
legislation will, I think, make a con- 
tribution. Much, however, remains 
to be done. 


Studies Under Way | 
Recognizing this need, the’ House 
of Representatives of the 76th Con- 
gress before adjourning instructed a 
subcommittee of the Ways and 
' Means Committee to make a thor- 
ough study of internal revenue tax- 
ation during the Congressional re- 
cess. This subcommittee and the 
staff of the Treasury Department are 

already at work. | 


In your own businesses and organi- 
zation, situations undoubtedly de- | 
velop at frequent intervals which | 
require compromise and concession | 
on all sides for the good of the en- | 
tire group. The Government’s rev- | 
enue problem is similar. 

No purpose is served when groups | 
of taxpayers strive oniy for the re- 
duction of their share of the cost of | 
government. A balanced division of 
responsibility is possible, however, 
when all interested taxpayers look 
' upon the Federal Government as 

their own business and consider tax 
revision in the light of the. general | 
public interest. 

On that basis, with the approval | 
of Chairman Doughton of the Ways , 
and Means Committee and Chair- | 
man Jere Cooper of the subcommit- | 
tee, I have asked almost a thousand ° 
leaders in industry, labor, com- 
merce,, bankinz, agriculture and the 
professions to give us the benefit of 
their thinking on the subject. 

In requesting the help of these in- 
dividuals, I offered them a private 

hearing before the Treasury staff 
assigned to compile a record of pub- 
tax opinion and I have arranged 
for complete transcripts of these 
hearings to be presented to the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on 
November 1. 


| 


Business Cooperation 


The response to this request. for | 
collaboration, in the ten days since | 
it was first voiced, has been a heart- | 


ening demonstration of a democracy | 
in action. From organization spokes- | 
men whom I have addressed person- | 
ally and from individual taxpayers | 
who have read of our efforts in the © 
press there has come a flood of com- 
munications pledging active sup- 
port. Without exception, they come 
with good will and constructive in- 

tent. 

I need hardly say that only with | 
the help of those active in the eco- 
nomic life of our country can we de- 
velop the revenue system this coun- | 
try needs. I hope that those among | 
vou who have an interest in taxa- | 
tion and a thought to contribute | 
' will feel free to communicate with | 
me. I'll appreciate the help you can | 
give. 

(Excerpts from an address over | 
the National Radio Forum, National | 
| Broadcasting Company, at Wash- 
| ington, August’ 28.) 


Pe... 


_ badly invested spending. 


to employ more generally. 


State and local tax paymen'!s 4 
_ the relationship of those paymer'» 


to report its conclusions. It 
understood, 
' comments which I make in this + 


your questions, may I 


George P. Rea 


President, New York Curb 
Exchange, 


answers: 

DO NOT feel competent to dise\;-- 

the question -f the relative mer::- 
of placing additional taxes on spe- 
cific forms of assessable income «o» 
property. I recognize that this js a 
question which is controversial even 
among trained experts and I am 
hesitant, therefore, to express any 
recommendation. 


I would like to emphasize. how- 
ever, a point of view which I think 
is stressed far too little in Publiciz- 
ing the tax burden and our Gor. 
ernment operations. I believe tia: 
the general. public is not so much 
disturbed over the total tax burden, 
within reason, as it is interestec 1" 
feeling that there is intelligent and 


| useful spending of its money. 


Spending Problems 

On all sides we find a rising ye- 
sentment against a heavy scale o? 
taxation to provide funds for wh.: 
the public believes in some part 
be extravagant, unnecessary and 
In other 
words, if the public were impresse« 
with the care and need of Gover)- 
ment expenditures a very great per- 
centage of the complaints agains: 
the volume of taxation would di:- 
appear. 

Though this point of view is no: 
a direct answer to any of the que:- 
tions you propose, it is, nevertheless, 
so immediately allied to the prob- 
lem that it deserves emphatic dis- 
cussion at the same time. 


Major Tax Burden 


I should like to record my fee!- 
ing that the principal deterrent in 
our tax structure today is the capi- 
tal gains tax. My belief is that the 
greatest single fundamental nega- 


_ tive factor in our economy is unem- 
| ployment and that the only way we 


are to make an appreciable reduction 
in its volume is for private industry 
I am 
convinced that this necessitates the 
formation of new industrial organi- 


gations to enter into new business 


in the form of entrepreneur capi‘a.. 

The hazards surrounding such 
venturesome capital are well known. 
On top of these normal risks is 
placed the burden of giving up 1 
taxation a very large percentage of 
any profit which might ensue while 
the entrepreneur quite properly a:- 
sumes all the losses. In my mind, 
this definitely prevents and has pre- 
vented for some years a normal pne- 
nomenon of American business 

It is my opinion that: this is the 


greatest single deterrent factor 
_ preventing the productivity of our 


present mass of unemployed an¢ 
that if this were remedied the re- 
sultant advantages would be imme- 
diate, widespread and well reco2- 


pized. 


C. F. Baldwin 


Washington Representative, 
National Association of Credit 
Men, 


answers: 
HE Association which I represent 
is now engaged in a tax surly’ 
of its membership, based upon 4 
rather comprehensive questionn«a-© 
asking not only for the opinions of 
our members regarding certain 


_ portant aspects of the tax probiem 


but also for figures showing Federa', 


to corporate profits, before taxe- 
The information derived from ' ' : 
survey will be presented to °° 


Treasury Department and Conere 
Until the 


survey is completed 
would obviously be impossible 


Wiis 


therefore, 


ter represent only my personal Op!ii- 


jon, 


Essential Principles 
Also, before dealing specifica.” 
a 
few general convictions with regard 
to the tax problem which have som® 
bearing on the question? 

First. I believe that the depa!’" 
in recent years, in certain parts ° 
our tax system, from the princip’ 
that taxes should be levied in 2 
cordance with the ability to pay 1s 4 
dangerous trend and should immeé- 
diately be reversed. Such a reve! . 
would involve adherence to a — 
nite policy to relate taxes to /'* 
income-producing ability of busines 
enterprise and to provide greatel 
flexibility in the tax system SO that 
it would produce maximum revel! 
during periods of hign business ac 
tivity and provide relief when pro 


re 


‘sal 


e 


fits 


' declined. 


this 

I am convinced that only >) 

means will it be possible to 0° 
the necessary tax revenue to m 


{Continued on Page 2) 
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Ambassador sadors in Paris, fallen in love with . up the cudgels for recognition of He sportsman as 
Bullitt seems to France. His feeling for the French Russia, William Bullitt was in the | cosevel wen Ambassador Biddl 
have his arms people and his sharp anti-Fascism | front calling for such recognition. announced the where he made a name for himself’ mat. (An at- ‘“mbassador Biddle 


fairs are the | William Christian Bullitt was born | he saw the Russian revolution in a oy Ph | nage = examiner. a as ae the City of Brotherly Love in 1897, 
most compre- in Philadelphia in 1891, with a gold | different light. | © | son of the prominent author, ex- 
nensive and ac- | spoon in his mouth. Pennsyivania’s Bullitt’s Ambassadorship in | 


september 9, 1939 


The United States News 


Ambassador Bullitt + 


Envoy to France Is a Leading 
Adviser to President on Critical 


Fvents in Europe 


‘ILLIAM CHRISTIAN BULLITT is 
\ more than United States Ambas- 
Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
‘ary to France. 

During Europe’s current see-saw 
setween peace and war, Ambassador 


Europe, turning up pebbles and boul- 
ders right and left, seeing everybody, 
hearing everybody. Considered one 
of the greatest friends of the largest 
number of influential people in 


America and abroad, Ambassador 


Bullitt is always in tcuch with the 
main actors on the world stage. 

In Paris, the Ambassedor’s bald 
head, fur collar and cordial grin 
are well known and loved; his effici- 
ency and Francophile friendship are 


People the Week 


stones in Paris, he shuttles across 4 


and still later an open door in all the + 


capitals of Europe. 

In 1915 Mr. Bullitt began one of 
the most colorful careers in Ameri- 
can public life. He started out do- 
ing newspaper work, but tn two years 
he switched and entered the State 
Department. At first Mr. Bullitt was 
merely a clerk, but by the time the 
World War had ended he was in 
Paris aS an assistant to President 
Wilson at the peace conference— 
later to reveal all the tricks of Ver- 


+ 


of the chief reasons for his success 
is that his boyish charm, his man- 
nered, cultivated way of 
things, his amusing conversation and 


his quick intellect are almost more | 


French than American. 


Ambassador 
Kennedy 


Envoy to Britain Is in Midst of 


They found a man, nevertheless, 
who speaks strongly and even 
bluntly—in an even tone of Voice. 
Ambassador Kennedy is not clothed 
in mystery, does not say “yea, yea” 
when he means “nay, nay.” 

They found a man who believes his 
business in the first place is to throw 


' his whole weight ints an effort to 


doing | 


insure peace, who is a strong sup- 
porter and enthusiastic admirer of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, who is 
anxious to get the dictatorships and 
democracies together. 


They found an energetic man who 
works hard, from 15 to 18 hours a 


day, many of these hours being spent | 


at 10 Downing Street. 

“Joe’ Kennedy as his friends call 
him, has been the victim, or hero, as 
you will, of a myth. 


_ Marshal Smigly-Rydz and Foreign | 


In the eyes of. 


Ambassador Biddle 


Envoy to Poland, in thick of War 
Crisis, Provides Protection for 
Large Group of Americans 


HILE the lights go out in Poland, 


Drexel Biddle, Jr., United States 
at his Embassy to protect the lives 
of from two to three thousand 


Americans now in Foland, and to re- 
latest moves of President Moscicki, 


Minister Beck. 
In these 

strenuous days 

of Sturm and 


| minister 


turn, a real estate broker and apart- 
ment house manager, a booking 
clerk, freight checker, assistant dock 
superintendent, port superintendent, 
and general manager of a steamship 
cOmpany, member of a board of 
motion-picture producers and dis- 


| tributors, director of a realty core 
while trenches are dug in the | 


streets of Warsaw, Anthony Joseph | 


poration, director of an oil company 
operating in Venezuela, and an elec- 


| trical research worker. 
Ambassador to Poland, stands guard | 


First entering the Government serv- 
ice in 1931, Mr. Biddle, in coopera- 


| tion with the Federal Bureau of 


| Investigation, was concerned with a 
_port to the State Department the | 


study of and a report on the police 


systems in many European countries. : 


Four years later he was appointed 
to Norway, whence he 
traveled to the banks of the Vistula 
to become the United States emis- 


| east | the public he is a typical self-made sary to Poland. 
Byulitt has been, and in the coming | considered “Lafayette’s reward.” A | Sailles which the elder statesmen | Nations’ Maneuverings to Preserve | pcb a rough pt _ Drang, lean wiry tele 

‘aut weeks will continue to be, Pres- | few years ago he was an “unofficial | had agreed to conceal. | Peace ieee he atten eg ges en 4 Ambassador 

ident Roosevelt’s chief extra Cabinet member” of the Blum cabinet, and In 1919 young Mr. Bullitt was a | | oy vy | Biddle seems to 


‘ser on the whole range of for- 
eion affairs, the President’s Euro- 
yean eyes and ears. Mr. Roosevelt 


eyjerishes Mr. Bullitt. 
A ble, genial 


wrapped firmly @ 
ryound the@ 
It is said ¥ 
that his reports 
to the President 
on European af- @ 


| 


curate which the Ambassador Bullitt 
St: ate Department receives. It is like- | 
wise said that he can get facts from 


today his relations with Pre.nier De- 
ladier are very close. 

A disillusioned leftist after his brief 
Ambassadorship in Moscow, Mr. Bul- 
litt has, like most American Ambas- 


are quite evident. President Roose- 
velt and Ambassador Bullitt see eye 
to eye on the matter of aggressor na- 
tiens, on the struggle between the 
democratic front and the lineup of 
“ams.” 


“black diamonds,” the source of the 


Bullitt family fortune, provided the | 


golden spoon, later the best of edu- 


a stone, sis that if there are no | cations (Yale, Harvard Law School), 


representative of the United States 


on a special mission to Russia. It | 


was at that time that his interest | 


in the Soviet Union took positive 
form. Long before most liberals took 


After years of false starts, he saw 
his desire come true, was appointed 
the first envoy of the United States 
to the Bolshevist state in 1933. Al- 
most as soon as he was Settled in 
Moscow, however, his views changed; 


Paris, dating from August, 1936, has 
been a different story. Fond of good 
living, Mr. Bullitt has thoroughly en- 
| joyed his experience in Paris. One 


+ WHAT TAX REVISION IS NEEDED? 


By C. F. BALDWIN 


|Continued From Page 4.] 


experience and those with inade- 
quate financial resources and a com- 


— 


+ porations with a satisfactory earning , ness of increasing State and local 


taxes constitutes a serious problem. 


ROBABLY the busiest employe of | 


the United States Government 


last week was Joseph Patrick Ken- | 


nedy, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


appointment of 
Mr. Kennedy in 
January, 193865 
the English be- 
can immediately 
to speculate as 


father of. nine 
astonishing chil-Ambassador 
dren, this person of direct Irish 
parentage, was really like. 

Here is what they found. 

They found a practical conserva- 
tive, a two-fisted man of business, 
with a strain of Irish sentimental- 
ity. They found an American who 
is direct and natural and democratic. 


has made himself, but he did not 
have to. He is the son of a pros- 


perous bank president and the son- | 


in-law of a successful Boston politi- 
cian, former Mayor Fitzgerald. 


as captain of the baseball team, as an 


interna tional 


seeing busses which netted him, dur- | 


ing vacations, more than $5,000. 
After college, his first job was as 


_ that time on Mr. Kennedy began to 


executive, 


| 


pile up a fortune—as a shipbuilding 
as an investment banker, 
as president of a film and newsreel 
booking company, as a director of a 


theater corporation, as a stock specu- 
| lator. 


- speculated on the political future of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom he had | 


They found an Irishman who could | 


be friendiy to Englana. 
They found a man who realizes 


met in 


| 
In the early thirties Mr, Kennedy | 


1917 in the shipyards of , 


- Quincy when Mr. Roosevelt was As- | 


sistant Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 


of the United States court tennis 


’ ; _ tribute not so handy at this time, 
honor student in mathematics, and | 


as the owner of a string of sight- | “America’s 


be just the right 
man for the job, | 
for he is a sol- 

dier, athlete and 


perhaps, is his reputation of being 
best-dressed man _ of 


prominence.”’) 


Scion of a distinguished Philadel- 
phia family, Mr. Biddle was born in 


plorer and lecturer of the same 
name. At St. Paul’s School he was 
president of the graduating class, 
captain of the crew and football 
team, and winner of the wrestling 
and boxing championships. 


Expert at Tennis 
Mr. Biddle’s aptitude for sports 
revealed in school days has been 
displayed constantly ever since. In 
1933 and 1934 he served as captain 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH ; 


Banking for 
Industry 


covernmental expenditures, particu- paratively low and fluctuating earn- ones is particularly _— of taxes | that his job is not an afternoon-tea | Kennedy won his bet and has been a teams against Great Britain and 1 
larly those designed for payment of | ing power. levied upon gross receipts and the | mission. Ambassador Kennedy | close supporter and adviser-of the France, and in 1934 he. won the | 
Social Security benefits. Two. A thoroughgoing attempt | [8% Property taxes in some States. | knows that John Bull is watching | President ever since. acetate vied of ee ee 
; Any general program of tax re- | tg remove the present tax deter- Finally, I believe that one of the | the American reactions to the inter- At the request of the Chief Exec- During the World War, in France, BANKERS TRUST uh 
0 vision should consider carefully the yents and irritants which affect | Most constructive steps toward the | national crisis and is indicating a utive, Mr. Kennedy organized the he was Captain Biddle of the Ma- 7 , 
‘ effect of taxes upon credit condi- | business should involve, among other | SOlution of the tax problem would | desire to keep close to the strong § Securities and Exchange Commission | 1ine Corps. A few years ago he was COMPANY a 
e tions. It is hardly necessary to | things: be the creation of an unbiased na- | arm of the United States—and he as chairman, and a few years later | made a lieutenant colonel in the Ma- a 
a point out that companies, particu- (a) Removal of the exemption tional tax commission whose recom- | knows, accordingly, that he must did the same thing for the United | rine Reserve. NEW YORK ‘a 
~ lerly small and under-financed com- from tax-exempt securities. mendations would not only support | perform his task with meticulous ac- | States Maritime Commission. ‘° | Before he became Ambassador to as 
e panies, which are paying out, as (b) A reduction of the high Congress in effecting the necessary | curacy, that he must employ care- | Now he is giving the Embassy at Poland in May, 1937, Mr. Biddle's Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation te 
n taxes, a steadily increasing propor- surtast an tadiciien! eens aed tax revision but would: be understood | ful language in reflecting the poli- London a shrewd and honest leader- | career was mantled in a Joseph’s he 
1 tion of their gross profits are pro- (c) Substitution, if possible aa and on ul the general eo. cies of Washington. | ship. cloak of many colors. He was, in es 
m less credit method of upon = 
re aor, ability to pay, for the present 
a Moreover, there is a real need for Social Security taxes which are 
38 the Government to provide greater related to pay-roll expenses. 
al, relief from taxes in the case of 
oh financially distressed companies | Three. It is difficult to point to 4 k . , 
n, which are trying to work out their | | now rom years 
is d ficulties through extension agree- | 
wi j j 
the nature of the depressing effect experience that Camels 
istence of tax-exempt securities an 
be obtained | the high surtaxes on individual in- give a longer smoke 
income, and even by i; so much needed at the present 
2 modified sales tax adjusted, if pos- | time mellower Re. 
“die, as to avoid an inequitable On the other hand, my observa- 
a opie upon the lower-income class | tions indicate that the present So- SAYS JOE WILLIAMS a 
a 0 our population, - cial Security taxes, which do not FAMOUS SPORTS EXPERT af 
ree 1 recognize also that, if govern- | recognize the profit position of the ta 
aa mental expenditures continue to in-  tax-paying firm, are exercising an 
crease, higher taxes may have to be | increasingly serious effect, particu- 
nposed upon certain classes of cor- larly upon small business. 
porate income but any such increase | JI assume, from your letter, that 
‘i ‘he corporate normal income tax your inquiries refer only to Federal 
tebe clearly recognize the differ- taxes. It should be pointed out, 
tee in paying ability melween cor- | however, that the burden upon busi~ 
NO ATE 
MINATE LIBERAL: 
aA 
a 48 a “Question of the Week” THE+ at their convention this month, 
: Unitep States News asked Demo- _ clearly demonstrated to all that they 
: cratic party leaders if they agreed, stand solidly behind the liberal hu- 
dtsagreed, with the President's manitarianism of President Roose- 
issertion that nomination of a con-  velt. I firmly believe that Demo- 
ser rvative presidential candidate cratic youth is eetermined that the 
| vd prove disastrous to the party. march toward his objectives go on 
/ replies were printed in the is- ynchecked. 
ane Aug. 28. Addi- In 1940 our party will assemble in 
“! answers follow. convention to select its standard brands... 
bearer. Youth is determined that 
ae our great liberal party shall not 
will omer Mat Adams, tread the conservative road. That 
the President, Young Democratic standard bearer must be one who in- announce nd t 
vo Clubs of America, herently believes in courageous ‘‘go- C AMELS were foun 
nine ans ing ahead leadership” and who de- RE TOBACCO 
wers: tests a “do nothing’ philosophy as 
SINCERELY and heartily agree personified by the opposition party. 
hei the view of President Roose- | 
nally ‘et that the next Democratic nomi- | 
s " ta should be a liberal, prepared to | Senator Hughes 
‘arry f 
the principles of the Democrat, New Jersey; Member, 
_ the New Deal to youth represents Senate Committee on the 
ie »olicies of government that are Judiciary, 
s of 1 to a forward-stepping na answers: nok 
a I firmly believe that Democratic | JN reply to your question whether I S 4 che same rests, CAN ren LONG-BURNING SMOKES have a big appeal for Joe Williams, as well as for 
is & mo “ has wholeheartedly repledged agree or disagree with the view of | “HEIR ASI Se other many another cigarette smoker. Joe, whose keen comments on sports are eagerly ; 
nme sl 0 the champion of that phi- | the President that the next Demo- | m vetas e for ali § read by millions of fans, is equally “in the know” on cigarettes too. He says: “Every 
in | cratic be to | Camel gives me an extra period of cigarette enjoyment—a longer smoke, and a 
Personifi enny milder, cooler, mellower smoke! Naturally, such a cigarette has'a more appeal- 
» tl €s youth's ideals in govern- | answer is—I am what is termed Penny for P on Come” Vou. 
jness D, Roosevelt. “New Dealer” and have given sup- | buy ing aste. Yes, sir,’ Je 
eatel i ught up in publie life with, | port to the New Deal legislation in | our best ciga will find that Camel’s long-burning, costlier tobaccos do give more pleasure per 
that “id under the stewardship of one | the Senate. | y “san tonaceo CODAS7 puff AND — more puffs per pack. That’s pleasure p/us economy—a shrewd buy. 
venue 0° America’s outstanding humani- I entirely agree with the President | coortight, 1999 R. 3, Nota Caroline No wonder America’s smokers have made Camels their ‘ cigarette choice No, 1. 
‘«0S—Henry Horner, the beloved that the next Democratic Presiden- | 
yronts eed or of Illinois—I believe that _ tial nominee should be a liberal pre- | MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF MORE PUFFS PER PACK 
€xposure to government and pared to carry forward the New 
ewe many philosophies thereof, I | Deal. I think it would be disastrous | 
ype — derived a definite liberal out- for the party, as well as for the 
me 


Young Democracy, by resolution | 


country, to take a back step at this | 


time, 


pe 
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THANK GOD WE STAND ON SOLID GROUND 


Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


on 


a 


HAYING TIME 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


+ JAPAN’S FUTURE COURSE + 


ERMAN favor for Russia leads to new+ ported a non-aggression pact with Soviet Rus- 


policies in Japan, which, as viewed by prac- 
tically all commenting newspapers, mean that 
the Tokio Government turns to Great Britain 
and the United States for friendly action. It 
is felt, however, that because of Japan’s hostile 
acts in the past, the sentiment of Americans 
will not be sympathetic toward Tokio. 

The potential force of the United States is 
recognized by the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), with the statementthat “Japan can get 
no supplies from Europe if there is war,” and 
that “it would appear that if Russia now elects 
to make a big war out of a little one in Man- 
churia, Washington will be in a position to 
dictate Japan’s conduct in China.” 

Discussing the fall of the, Cabinet headed by 
Baron Hiranuma, because of the failure of its 
foreign policy and the formation of the Abe 
cabinet, the Providence Bulletin (Ind.) offers 
the judgment: : 

“General Abe, like General Ugaki, favors 
friendship and closer relations with the United 
States and Great Britain and at one time sup- 


sia. At least the first reaction from the shock of 
the ‘betrayal’ is toward moderation. How long 
this will last is for the future to determine.” 
“One more slightly-used friendship is for 
sale,” concludes the Kansas City Star (Ind.), 
adding: “It was an evil precedent Japan set 
when she seized Manchuria in 1931, in violation 
of her treaty commitments.” , 
“Recall of Japanese envoys from Europe,” 
advises the Newark Evening News (Ind.), “is 
obviously for purposes of stock-taking with a 
view of mending wantonly broken fences by 
rapprochement with Britain and France and 
improvement of the public attitude toward 
Japan in the United States. Such an about-face 
is most embarrassing to Japanese pride. It can- 


-not be successful without distinct concessions 


as to the status in China of the democratic na- 
tions and a more tolerant policy in China.” 

“Americans will shed no tears over any rebuff 
to Japan,” says the Rochester Times-Union, 
(Ind.), while pointing to the worthless nature 
of Hitler pledges. 
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ACE PLEA 


Cartoonist Sykes for the Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 


+ REVISING NEUTRALITY ACT + 


a. facing a supreme crisis in Europe, it is de- + 
clared by 71 per cent of commenting editors | 
that the United States should amend its neu-| 


trality law to conform to American sentiment 
for repeal of the arms embargo. 

The position taken by 29 per cent of the press 
is that there should be only one country for the 
United States to defend, and that the existing 
neutrality law is satisfactory. 

The nation “hopes to remain at peace”, as 
pointed out by the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.), but that paper adds that “the Govern- 
ment cannot accomplish that desire by merely 
being passive and doing nothing.” 


U. S. Welfare Recognizing that “a 

great war might bring 
Urged as Guide many serious problems to 
On Problem the shores of the United 


States”, the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.) asserts that “none of these 
should be solved on any other terms than the 
welfare of the American nation.” 


It is urged by the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Ind.), that “the neutrality law which forces 
America to be a tacit ally of Nazi power prob- 
ably gave Hitler added courage to put civiliza- 
tion on its present brink.of destruction.” 


“Inistence upon freedom of the seas—upon 
the rights of neutral commerce in time of war,” 
according to the Savannah (Ga.) News (Dem.), 
“was a cardinal principle of American foreign 
policy from the founding of the republic down 
to the adoption of the Neutrality Act of 1935.” 

“One may suspect,” states the Syracuse Herald 


| 


Journal (Ind.), “that the isolationists, in pre- 
paring to vote for repeal in case of war, have 
heard from American industry.” 


“American diplomats,” advises the Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald (Ind.), “should do what they 
can to avert a world conflict, but meddling by 
outsiders is not welcomed by quarreling neigh- 
bors. Americans should stay on their own side 
of the fence.” 


“More support, politi- 
cal and material,” says 
the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), “is what 
the United States owes 
the European democracies in its own defense. 
This can be given by immediate revision of the 
Neutrality Act to permit the sale of all goods 
to belligerents on a ‘cash and carry’ basis. In 
that event Britain and France would be the ben- 
eficiaries for they would be the nations, because 
of their merchant marines and fleets, able to 
take advantage of our resources. 


Support for 
Democracies 
Is Advocated 


“Had this been understood from the beginning 
it is doubtful if Hitler would have launched 
his campaign against Poland.” 

“The State Department’s primary job,” asserts 
the San Antonio Express (Ind.), “is to keep out 
of war without sacrificing American interests. 
That end is entirely assured only if any war 
abroad can be prevented. If convincing the 
European aggressors that the United States’ re- 
sources Would be available to all belligerents 
would help avert a general struggte, certainly 
that should be done.” 


WAR'S EFFECTS 
ON U. S.: VIEWS 
OF EDITORS 


REEDOM of American economic conditions 

from any disastrous effects of war activities 
in Europe is believed to be-assured, according 
to 76 per cent of the commenting press, Ab- 
normal conditions are held by 24 per cent of 
commenting newspapers to be an unwelcome 
accompaniment of warfare. 

Much of the discussion arises from observa- 
tions made in the course of the World War, 
although it is recalled that greater preparations 
have been made to meet the promised emer. 
gency than were possible in 1914, when the 
nations were approaching a very new experi. 
ence. 

An important factor is the order of the Brit. 
ish Government taking control of American se- 
curities owned in that country, with the inten: 
tion of using the wealth represented in making 
purchases. 


Commenting on the 
American situation, the 
Measures Now Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
In Effect states: “We seem to 

have made preparations 
against most of the contingencies likely to 
arise out of a new European conflict. We are 
prepared for the economic strains which might 
be caused by a rush of European liquidation in 
our markets. We are buttressed in some degree 
against the unhappy consequences that might 
flow from a diversion of European shipping to 
war purposes. We have abundant gold with 
which to protect our currency.” 


“Military expansion,” declares the South 
Bend Tribune (Rep.), “creates a temporary ap- 
pearance of prosperity. Thus the common peo- 
ple may be misled. But in the ‘next great war,’ 
however, the public awakening may not be de- 
layed long. The vital question is not how 
much international credit is available, but how 
much the people in Germany, for example, can 
be induced to sacrifice for militarism. The 
economic and social durability of the nations 
that suffered so greatly in the 1914-18 war cer- 
tainly is dubious now because the period for 
reconstruction has been far too short.” 


Considering unfavorable factors, the Pontiac 
Press (Ind.) asks: “Does the United States 
want to finance another war?” 


The Protective 


“Prices for grain fu- 
tures rise,’ remarks the 
May React Rock Island Argus 
To Warfare (Ind.), “but quotations 

on securities fall when 
the war crisis becomes acute. 

“England and France have several billions of 
dollars of purchasing power in this country. 
Already Great Britain has forbidden its citizens 
to sell any securities which they own in the 
United States or other foreign countries, and 
when war starts the British Government will 
force the owners of such transferable assets 
to take ‘liberty bonds’ in exchange for them. 


“By that method England, France and other 
nations at war will become the owners of all 
the gold and stocks now held by their citizens 
for safety or profit in America. Those govern- 
ments will turn the securities into cash—and 
that will cause a temporary dislocation of the 
market—but stocks will boom when the United 
States becomes the chief supplier of steel, iron, 
trucks and other products to the allies.” 


How Prices 


Yen? 
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WITH CIVILIZATION AT STAKE! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


OVER THERE ARE SOME 
GOOD EXAMPLES OF WHAT 


LABOR DAY. 1939 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service 
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BEHIND OUTBREAK OF WAR: WHY THE PEACE EFFORTS FAILED 


ANS SCHMIDT is dead. 
Hans was twenty years old and 
a German. Death found him at the 
Polish hamlet of Tczew, a long way 
from his home in the Rhine Valley. 
Adolf Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many when Hans was thirteen years 
eid. Hans learned to Heil Hitler; 
Hans joined the Nazi youth group of 
is home town; from there he moved 


asa 


into the dungaree uniform of the 


| Mankind hates war, but 
often fears that it would 

come again. How did the 
war happen? Here is a 
| case history of this conflict 
up to date. 


Labor Corps and finally graduated 
into the fleld-grey trappings of a 
regular conscript on training in the 
German army. 

He was sent to guard the Polish 
border against what his government 
‘old him were atrocities and provo- 
cations being committed against fel- 
low Germans. Ordered across the 
border with his platoon to put down 
an “atrocity,” 
through the heart by a Polish sen- 
try’s bullet. 

Now Hans lies in a soldier’s grave 
and half Europe fights over the soil 
that holds his bones. 

Why has it happened? 


The Reasons Behind 
Outbreak of War 


+ 


Hans was pierced , 


—Harris & Ewing 


IN THE INTERESTS OF THE NATION 


The civilian section of the new War Resources Board meets with . 

President Roosevelt at the White House to formulate plans for 

keeping the nation’s industrial machinery running smoothly. Left 

to right, front row: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman; Walter 

S. Gifford and Harold G. Moulton. Back row: Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Col. H. K. Rutherford and John Lee Pratt. 


rich coal seams, iron, zinc and lead + partial toward an elected govern- 


mines which are enough to excite 
the envy of any nation, even a nation 


putting down rebellion. 


less deficient in raw materials than | 


Germany. 

Not long after Czechoslovakia had 
Slipped down the German gullet, 
Adolf Hitler began a series of moves 
that culminated in the present mili- 
tary action against Poland. For jn- 
Stance, pro-Nazi sentiment in Dan- 
zig was whipped up by well-tried 

nethods. A volunteer Heimwehr 


Was. organized in the Free City, 


The undertow of quick events that | 


dragged Poland and Germany to 
var last week holds answers to this 
question. 
Four men designed the historical 
scenery for the tragedy that has just 
pegun. The four were Lloyd George 
of Britain, Clemenceau of France, 


Orlando of Italy and Wilson of the , 


United States, who drew the main 
lines of Germany’s post-war borders 
with Poland. 

Committed by numerous promises 
during and after the World War to 
jeestablish a state of Poland on the 
giap of Europe, “The Big Four” built 
Folonia Restituta out of the best 
material they could find. Chunks of 
Germany, Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary were impréssed for the task. 


Defeated Nations 
Important After War 


No.one of the three great nations 


Staffed by German officers, equipped 
With German weapons. Shrouded 
trucks rumbled into Danzig from 
Germany, carrying military equip- 
ment. 
arrived from Germany and were 
later seen in Danzig cafes wearing 
German uniforms. Danzig was be- 
ing prepared as the mine whose ex- 
plosion would blast the Polish’ Cor- 
ridor into oblivion. 

Meanwhile, there were 
conversations with Count 
Italy’s Foreign Minister, last month 
to assure the cooperation or at least 
benevolent interest of the southern 
axis partner. Troops filtered into 
Slovakia and took stations along the 
western border of Poland. 

This blueprint for a fait accompli 
might read just as did the blueprints 


lengthy 


for seizure of Austria and Czecho- 
| Slovakia if it were not for one fact— 
a change in British policy that oc- 


that had been forced donors of land | 


for the new state of Poland were in 


& position to object until Adolf Hit- | 
ler came to power in Germany. The > 


Austro-Hungarian Empire, 


parti- | 


tioned by the post-war treaties, ex- | 


isted no more and its succession 


States could only hope for bits of | 


Poland as crumbs from the table of 
a conqueror. Russia, until an ap- 


parent change of policy last month, | 


appeared to have given up all 
thoughts of reclaiming its lost Polish 


lands after suffering a severe beat- | 


ing at the hands of Polish and 
French troops in 1920. 


curred some time after Germans 
Imarcned into Prague and some time 
before the declaration of war on 
Germany. 


British Guarantees 


Given Four Countries 
After March, the British govern- 


Ciano, 


All summer long “tourists” | 


ment—this time the Loyalists—in 
Explicit 
guarantees to Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia were evaded by Britain and 


| France when Hitler seized those | 


nations. 


British and French fixed determi- 
nation to fulfill their commitments 
has collided with Fuehrer Hitler’s 
fixed resolve to change Germany's 
frontier with Poland. Perhaps the 
collision was by mistake. Germany’s 
leader, after a study of the records, 


'_may have decided that the democ- 


ment inaugurated a policy unique in | 
the thousand-year history of Britain. | 
It guaranteed to defend the integ- | 


rity of four eastern European states 
in case of attack. Recipients of the 
guarantees were Poland, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey, and last fort- 
night the Polish guarantee became 


an embossed, written pact between 


But Adolf Hitler, former painter of | 
souvenir post cards in Vienna, had > 


@ dream. He wanted to paint a new 
Germany on the continent of Europe 
in the image of German glories of 
an earlier century. 

Hitler began gently: the Saarland; 


then he became bolder and sketched® 


in essential parts of his plan for 
Germany by establishing military 
service, building up German arma- | 


Ments in defiance of the Versailles 


Treaty and remilitarizing the Rhine- | 


land. Somewhat to his surprise, 
France and Great Britain did not 
interfere. 


Seizure of Austria 


And Czechoslovakia 


Feeling strong after five years of 
Tearmament and encouraged to bold- 
Ness by signing of the axis alliance 
with Italy, Hitler fulfilled a dearest 


Poland and Britain. 

At the same time negotiations 
were begun with Soviet Russia, with 
the announced purpose of signing a 
French-British-Russian mutual aid 
pact. The well-known short-circuit 
occurred somewhere along the line, 
and Russia signed a non-aggression 
treaty with Germany that contains 
a clause which forbids a Russian 
alliance with countries hostile to 
Germany, meaning Britain and 
France. 

Russia claims it signed up with 
Germany because Poland would not 
permit Russian troops to come to 
her aid in case of an attack, thus 


' making the projected mutual as- 
' sistance pact almost impossible for 


Wish: he took his homeland, Austria, | 


in March, 1938, 

Austria was a springboard for seiz- 
ure of Sudetenland at Munich in 
September, 1938, and Sudetenland 
Was the appetizer for the swallowing 
Of all Czechoslovakia last March. 

Hitler’s dream-painting of a Ger- 


Manic Europe was taking shape 
§Wiftly, 


Russia to effectuate. The British 
Government has made no explana- 
tion, but other British circles speak 
of a “double-cross” in Moscow which 
might date from early in May when 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs Maxim 


| Litvinoff, no friend of Germany, was 


Next on the canvas came | 


Danzig, the Polish Corridor and Up- | 


Per Silesia, territories to which Ger- 


Mans assert they have valid histori- 
¢al claims. 


replaced by Vyacheslav Molotov, 
whose every word, Adolf Hitler said 
to the Reichstag, he trusts. 


Britain and France 
Stand by Pledges 
Wherever the guilt lies, the sig- 


nificant fact is that, with or with- 
out Russia on their side, Great 


- Britain and France have so far stood 


steadily by 


Whether or not these German as- 


‘ertions can be supported, it is blunt 
fact that Danzig is about 90 per cent 
German in population; also that it 
“oAtrols a great part of Poland's 
economic life. Further, it is fact that 
the Polish Corridor bisects Germany, 
: Condition that no other nation in 
‘e modern world has known. 

: In addition, it is fact that Upper 
SHesia is a rich prize. Though Up- 
Der Silesia 
for Germany in a 1921 plebiscite, the 


neague of Nations divided it between 


{ 


cast a majority of votes | 


bperyian and Germany, to the satis- | 
‘on of neither. Poland retained ' 


their guarantees to 
Poland, even to the point of entering 
a general European war. 

Such tenacity to written pledges 
was not demonstrated by Britain 
when Japan took Manchukuo and 


later when Japan began to take the | 


rest of China, all in violation of the 
Nine-Power Treaty. Nor did Britain 
stick implicitly by her agreement to 
impose tight sanctions on Italy in 
the Ethiopian war. Oil slipped 
through the sanctions cordon. 

In the Spanish Civil War, Great 
Britain and France were not 
concerned with their 


LOO «| 


Obligation | 


racies would bluff and bluff and 


-|,finally—‘sell out” their stake in east- 


ern Europe. It is also quite possible 
that the democracies, conscious of 
the weaknesses of Germany’s econ- 
omy and of minority problems in the 
new Austrian and Czech provinces, 
may have decided that Hitler would 
bluff almost to the breaking point, 
but would not take the war step. 


Asked for his peace terms, Fuehrer + 


| Hitler advised France, in a letter to 


Premier Daladier, that “Danzig and 
the Corridor must go back to Ger- 
many.” 

On the theory that a German 
campaign against Poland could be 
localized, the Fuehrer tola Daiadier 
that Germany has no quarrel to 
pick with France, that Germany 
aefinitely renounced any claims on 
Alsace-Lorraine and that the Third 
Reich accepted its western frontiers 
as fixed. | 

This, however, “cannot be inter- 
preted as an acceptance of all other 
phases of the Versailles dictate,” the 
Nazi leader admonished. He spoke 
of the “impossible” situation in 
Poland, asked the French Premier if 
he could tolerate a corridor across 
France similar to the Polish corridor 
across Germany. 

The Hitler message included an 
adroitly phrased attempt to give 
Premier Daladier a »retext for sell- 
ing out French obligations to Poland. 
It read: “Whatever one may say 
against .my method, whatever one 
believes one should criticize about 
it, it must not be overlooked or de- 
nied that it became possible for me, 
without new bloodshed, not only to 
find solutions in many cases satis- 
factory to Germany, but by the 
method of my procedure I relieved 
the statesman of other nations of 
the obligation, frequently impossible 
for them, of having to defend this 
revision before their own peoples,” 


France and Britain 
Reject Partition Plan 


Evidently the Premier of France 


had no desire to be relieved of this 


obligation. He flatly refused to be a 
party to a deal which would involve 


a gift of Danzig and the Polish Cor- | 
ridor to Hitler, told Hitler to talk | 


directly to Poland about German de- 
mands. 
Great Britain rejected similar 


German demands, which included a | 


request that the  British-Polish 
mutual assistance pact be de- 
nounced. 


Someone may have miscalculated. | 
The diplomats may have erred, but | 
now Britain and France prepare to | 


let the marshals ‘try, in 
own fashion, to make the best of 
what may be a tragic accidental col- 
lision. 


Forces ‘That Caused 
The Final Collision 


Forces that brought on the col- 
lision are reflected in the events of 
the past fortnight. 

Once Russia was neutralized by the 
pact of August 24, Germany forged 
ahead with military and political 
plans directed at Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor. 

Albert Forster, Nazi leader, was 
made Chief of State for Danzig, 
countless frontier incidents at- 
rocities in the Corridor were re- 
ported, military preparations were 
moved into high gear. 


their | 


Then began a correspondence be- 
tween Hitler and Chamberlain in 


which Chamberlain asked again and | 


again that Hitler negotiate directly 
with Poland as an equal nation and 
drop use of force as an instrument 
of diplomacy. 

Poland stood fast, refused to yield 
to German territorial demands, and 
aiso refused to send an envoy pleni- 
potentiary to Berlin to negotiate 
with Hitler in the footsteps of Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg of Austria or 


' President Hacha of Czechoslovakia. 


Even though Italy appeared none ! 
bring about discussions about the 


too enthusiastic about. the prospect 
of a war over Poland, though Japan 


-Polish-German dispute between the 


was alienated from the axis and | 
Spain declared herself neutral, still 
Hitler acted as if he had cast the die. | 


At the same time, Great Britain 
and France acted as if they, too, had 
cast a die of their own. 
Parliament was told by Prime Min- 


The British | 


ister Chamberlain thai Britain would | 


stand by her pledges to Poland. 
This was echoed in France. The 
British fleet and army went into the 
first stages of mobilization. 


A deadlock soluble only by war or | 


weakening in one camp appeared 
inevitable. At this point. a variety 
of moves for peace were undertaken. 

The President of the United States 


called on Germany, Poland and 


Italy to cooperate in a _ peaceful 
settlement of differences. 


The King | 


of Belgium on his own account, and | 


later in concert with the Queen of 
the Netherlands, made specific pro- 
posals. Premier Mussvlini, revealing 
each day a stronger distaste for war, 
made several proposals, some vague 
and others specific. Pope Pius XII 


asked peace in the name of the | 
Church. None of these appeals ied | 
to concrete exchanges between Ger- | 


many, Poland and the allied powers. 


Hitler’s Argument 
lor His Position 


The decisive negotiations were 


those between London and Berlin. | 


It is these documents, shuttled from 
the British to the German capital 
and back for one tense week by the 
British Ambassador to Germany, 
Sir Neville Henderson, that will be 
used to place the guilt of war. In 
one sense the exchanges between 
Hitler and Chamberlain were peace 


they were the all-important window 
dressing for war. Each side, in its 
own manner, was explaining its 
position in language its people would 
understand, was justifying its argu- 
ments. Each opponent was writing 
these notes, now published in the 
British White Paper, with an eye to 
the verdict of the common people 
who are being asked to bear arms in 
supports of positions that their 


under international law to be im- | statesmen have taken. 


Removal of the German threat of 
force was demanded as a first con- 


dition of any Polish-German nego- | 


tiations. 

According to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, addressing the British 
Parliament on Der Tag—Friday 
September 1—all the correspondence 
with Berlin “make it perfectly clear 
that our object has been to try to 


two countries themselves, on terms 
of equality.” 

On Wednesday, August 30, the 
British Government wired Germany 
and Poland as follows, the White 
Paper reveals: 


“This government fully recognizes | 
the need for speed in the initiation | 


of discussions. 
prehensions of the Chancellor aris- 
ing from the proximity of two mo- 
bilized armies standing face to face. 
They accordingly most strongly urge 
that both governments-should un- 
certake that during the negotiations 
no aggressive military move will take 
place. His Majesty’s government 
feel confident that they can obtain 
such an undertaking from the Polish 
government if the German govern- 
ment would give similar assurances.” 


Germany Fails 
To Answer Appeal 


They share the ap- | 


Poland agreed to this British sug- | 


gestion of a temporary halt 
aggressive moves. Germany never 
replied, said Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain. 


The German government, still de- | 


manding 
come to Berlin for an audience with 
the Fuehrer, told Britain that Ger- 
many counted on the arrival of a 
Polish plenipotentiary on Wednes- 
day, the 30th, just 24 hours after 
the demand for dispatch of such an 


envoy from Warsaw had been 
voiced. 
Ne Polish envoy from Warsaw | 


ever appeared at the German Chan- 
cellory and, declares Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Herr von Ribbentrop, the Ger- 


man Foreign Secretary, refused to 
negotiations, but in another sense, | 


nvite the Polish ambassador in Ber- 
lin to Wilhelmstrasse for a talk. In- 
stead, Mr, Chamberlain reported to 
Parliament that Herr Von Ribben- 
trop “in the most violent terms said 


he would never ask the ambassador | 


that a Polish emissary 


to visit him; if, he added, the Polish | 


ambassador asked him for an inter- 
view, it might be different.” 
That same Wednesday night, the 


| British account continues, Herr von 


Ribbentrop read a document in Ger- 


man at top speed to the British am- | The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York \World’s Fair and the Golden Gate 


President Roosevelt 


The President’s Appeal 
For Curb on Bombings 


President Roosevelt on Sept. 1 dispatched to the govern- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Poland 
a message which follows in full éext: 


1 ines: ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in unfortified 
centers of population during the course of hostilities which 
have raged in various quarters of the earth during the past 
few years, which has resulted in the maiming and in the death 
of thousands of defenseless, men, women and children, has 
sickened the hearts of every civilized man and woman and has 
profoundly shocked the conscience of humanity. 


If resort is had to this form of inhuman 
barbarism during the period of the tragic 
conflagration with which the world is now 
confronted, hundreds of thousands of in- 


nocent human beings who have no responsi- 
bility for and who are not even remotely 
participating in the hostilities which have 
now broken out will lose their lives. 

I am therefore addressing this urgent 
appeal to every government which may be 
engaged in hostilities publicly to affirm 
its determination that 
shall in no event and under no circumstances undertake the 
bombardment from the air of civilian populations or of un- 
fortified cities upon the understanding that these same rules 
of warfare will be scrupulously observed by all of their op- 
ponents. I request an immediate reply. 


its armed forces 


bassador, but said it was “‘too late’ 


to give Sir Nevile a copy of it. 


the 16-point Hitler plan for settle- 
ment of the ‘Danzig dispute, which 
included outright cession of Danzig 


to Germany and rule of the Corridor | 


by an_ international commission 
pending a plebiscite at the end of 
a year. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
declared to Commons that the first 
he knew of this document was when 
he heard it broadcast over the radio. 
It was never transmitted by Ger- 
many to the Polish Government, Mr. 
Chamberlain stated. 

Finally, late the night of Thurs- 
day, August 31, the Polish ambassa- 
dor saw Herr von Ribbentrop and 
repeated what Poland had already 


| 


+ 


plunge the world 


side of Poland, under the French 
and British pact with Poland. The 
Warsaw Government already had 
invoked this treaty, stating that it 
had been the victim of aggression 
by Germany. 


Chamberlain Defines 


Issue for Democracies 


The British Prime Minister de- 
fined the issue as he saw it: 

“I fear that I may not be able to 
avoid the responsibility” of asking 
the country “to accept the awful ar- 
bitrament of war.” 


“.. . The responsibility for this 


terrible catastrophe lies on the 
shoulders of one man. The German 
Chancellor has not hesitated to 


into misery in 
order to serve his own senseless am- 
bitions. 

“We have no quarrel with the 
German people except that they al- 
lowed themselves to be governed by 
a Nazi government. As long as that 
government pursues the method 


' which it has so persistently followed 
_ during the past two years, there will 


be no peace in Europe. 


“We are resolved that these meth- 
ods must come to an end and if, 


after the struggle, we can reestab- 


declared publicly: that Poland was | 
_ willing to negotiate with Germany | 
This document turned out to be | 


about their disputes on an equal 
basis. 

Here is how Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain describes the last act of this 
drama: 


“What was the reply of the Ger- 


man government? 


“The reply was that without an- 
other word German troops crossed 
the Polish.frontier this morning at 
cawn and are since reported to be 
bombing open towns.” | 


lish in the world the rules of good 
faith and the renunciation of force, 
then even the sacrifices entailed 
upon us will find their fullest justi- 
fication.” 


Meanwhile, within Germany Adolf 
Hitler was explaining the German 
case for war as he seés it. 

Two events and the shadow of a 
third were the setting for the quick- 
ly-summoned meeting of the Ger- 
man Reichstag which gathered in 
three hours. to hear the Fuehrer. 


Germany and Soviet Russia simul- * 


taneously ratified their non-aggres- 
sion pact, removing doubts about 
Russia’s stand in the conflict. It ap- 
peared that Soviet Russia might be- 
come a supply base for the Nazi 
legions. 

Danzig, through its newly ap- 
pointed Chief of State, Albert For- 
ster, applied for admission into the 
Reich and was later incorporated as 
a part of Germany by vote of the 


German Reichstag. 


Chamberlain then informed Par- | 
liament of the ultimatum dispatched | 


to Germany in which France and 


Great Britain gave Hitler a choice | 


between _ suspending hostilities 


against Poland or bringing Great | 


Britain and France into war on the . 


Italy moved to a war footing but 
announced its intention to stay out 
of the fighting for the time being. 
Hitler telegraphed Mussolini thank- 
ing him for “diplomatic and polite 
ical aid which you recently extended 


[Continued on Page 8.) 
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The United States News 


September 5, 1939 


~, 


WHAT NEUTRALITY MEANS: THAT FACE WAR-TIME 


VEN though Congress turned its 
back on President Roosevelt's 
neutrality proposals, well-oiled ma- 
chinery stands ready day and night 
to begin keeping America neutral 
the moment war breaks out abroad. 
President Roosevelt believes that 
those members of Congress who de- 
feated his neutrality bill and re- 


Do’s and don’t’s for Am- 
ericans in case of war 
abroad. New rules that 
U. S. citizens will have to 
follow. 


tained the arms embargo last session 
are partly responsible for Fuehrer 
Hitler’s present attitude. Be that as 
it, may, the President stands ready to 
press a button that will automati- 
cally impose a Jong new list of obli- 
gations on Americans, aimed at 
keeping the country out of war. 

Part of the machinery already has 
begun to move. 

Dungaree-clad customs officials 
searched the German liner Bremen 
in New York City harbor last week, 
signalizing a policy laid down by 
President Roosevelt. It has been de- 
cided that merchant ships of poten- 
tially belligerent nations, before 
clearing American ports, must first 
satisfy Federal officials that they do 
not intend to engage in offensive 
warfare on the high seas. 


Policy Is Applied 
To Several Nations 


The policy apparently applies to 
ships of all nations that might fig- 
ure in a European war, for customs 
men boarded the French floating 
palace Normandie and the British 
liner Aquitania, as well as the 
Bremen. 

This step has been taken to pro- 
tect the Government against future 
damage claims, such as the claims 
filed against Britain by the American 
Government after the War Between 
the States. The United States col- 
lected about 15 million dollars from 
Britain because of the damage in- 


‘flicted on Union shipping by the 


Confederate raider Alabama, which 
was outfitted as a privateer just after 
leaving English territorial waters. 
Thus the sharp-eyed customs men 
who have been prowling through the 
holds and passenger quarters of for- 
eign ships in New York harbor are 
looking for evidence of what may be 
a modern edition of the Alabama 
President Roosevelt told the press 
their purpose is to ascertain whether 
these ships have any possibility of 


* arming themselves on the high seas 


+ 


Curbs on Trade With Belligerents—Measures to Avoid Involvement in 


Conflict—How Foreign’ Shipping Would Be Treated 


+ character of the Canal, it seems wise + 
| to institute some of the precautions | 


—Harris & Ewing 
DANGER ZONE 


Brig. Gen. Ridley, in command of 
forces guarding the Panama Canal 
Zone, is taking extreme military 
precautions that the safety of the 
strategic naval “lung” will not be 
menaced by sabotage or potential 
belligerent vessels. 


or whether they are offensively 
armed already. Under _interna- 
tional law, the United States would 
be responsible for any damage done 
by ships that begin to prey on com- 
mercial vessels after clearing from 
American ports. 

Defensive weapons aboard foreign 
merchant ships are permissible, the 
President said. -Guns to. guard 
against submarine attacks come un- 
cer the “defensive” category. 

According to New York Port au- 
thorities, natural “suspicion” was 
thrown on the Bremen when it 
sought to cleat from the harbor just 


a few hours after discharging its 
passengers. 

A further precautionary step in 
advance of war has been taken in 
the Canal Zone. Authorities at the 
isthmus announced that all ships 
going through the Panama Canal 
must carry military guards as long 
as the international situation re- 
mains tense. 

The Army explained its actions in 
a formal statement, which follows: 

“While there is no apparent 
threat to the safety of the Canal or 
to the ships using it, nevertheless, 
in view of the extreme tension ex- 
isting throughout the world because 
of the impending possibility of war 


and in view of the international 


THEATER 
A WORD 


[Continued from page 3] 


in the Corridor is aimed to give sol- 
diers from that area, at least, an 
added reason to fight for their coun- 
try. 

If the Polish army wins a reputa- 
tion for courage in this war, some 
great share of the credit may be 
given to the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. More than 74 per 
cent of the population follows the 
Church of Rome and their Catholi- 
cism is of the most devout type. 
About 12 per cent are Greek Cath- 
Olics, 10 per cent Jewish and a scat- 
tering are Protestants. Though 
Protestants number less than one 
million, they are politically of tre- 
mendous importance because it is 
this group which constitutes a large 
portion of the German minority in 
Poland. 

The word “minority” stands for 
much anguish in the recent history 
of Poland, troubles that may show 
themselves in a long war. Within 
the Polish borders are three large 
minority groups—Germans, Jews and 
Ukrainians—making up one-fourth 
of the country’s population. 

The Jews are sprinkled through- 
out the country and live generally 
as small merchants in almost all 
Polish villages. In the large cities, 
such as Krakow and Warsaw, the 
Jewish ghettos are so extensive that 
they are really cities within cities. 

Poland’s Ukrainian minority is 
concentrated mainly in the southern 
and eastern part of the country, 
where only a frontier separates these 


Polish Ukrainians from millions of» 


Sovietized Ukrainians in Russia. 
Their reactions to a war will be 
watched closely. 


Unfortunately for Poland, the war | 
With Germany is being fought on > 


what is the most highly developed, 
most modernized and most heavily | 
populated part of Poland. 

One of the strongest German drives 
is against Upper Silesia, southwest- 


OF WAR: 
PICTURE 


ern corner of Poland that holds most 
of her.coal mines, much of her iron 
and other metals, a big share of Po- 
lish heavy industry. 

Anotner German thrust is aimed 
at Gdynia, Poland’s only thoroughly 
Polish port. This thriving harbor 
has been built up in a decade from 
a sleepy fishing village of a few hun- 
dred souls to one of the busiest ports 
on the Baltic Sea. Gdynia has been 
the pride of Poland, and Poles usu- 
ally speak of it warmly, with some 
reverence. 


A war between Poland and Russia 
would be fought on marshy land, a 
vast eastern plain crossed by few 


first-class roads and hardly any rail- 
roads. But a main north-south rail- 
road runs through the area where 
fighting is now concentrated, and 
what good roads Poland has are sit- 
uated mainly in this section. 
Communications may be a deter- 
mining factor in the outcome of the 
compaign, 
|  Four-lane, concrete German 
Super highways lead right up to the 
Polish frontier at many points and 
then stop dead. The Poles have no 
roads to compare with the German 
autostrades, but in their recent 
road-building program they have 
been careful to make no road im- 
provéments near the frontier. The 
Polish army was not anxious to 
_ build avenues down which the Ger- 
man motorized army can 
Warsaw. 


its lack of natural frontiers. The 
lines that mark the end of Poland 
_ and the beginning of Germany were 
| drawn by statesmen, not sculptored 
Dy mountains and rivers, 


| Vosges mountains in France deep 
| an army in the dry season and can 


| often be negotiated by trucks even 
where there are no roads, . 


> 


roll to | 


A difficulty in defending Poland is — 


The plain | 


that stretches all the way from the | ate, to be appointed shortly, will 


appropriate to the neutral status of 
the United States and to eliminate 
the possibility that anybody might 
commit some rash or foolish act 
which could inflict damage. These 
precautions have no other signifi- 
cance.” 


At the same time, however, military 
measures were taken. The War De- 
partment ordered 1,029 more enlisted 
men and 56 more officers to the 
Canal Zone, speeded its 27-million- 
dollar Canal defense program as 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Idaho, 
fresh from an inspection of the 
Zone, declared he observed an 
“amazing lack” of modern military 
equipment there. 


In the national capital, a thick 
file of laws, proclamations and reg- 
ulations is ready for instant use as 
soon as the President finds that a 
State of war exists abroad. 


When such a proclamation of war 
is published, it becomes unlawful to 
export to belligerent countries a 
long list of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war which have been 
defined by the President. 


These articles, which, under the 
Neutrality Act, may be exported 


| only under license in time of peace, 


are: 

(1) Rifles and carbines using am- 
munition in excess of caliber .22 and 
barrels for those weapons; 


(2) Machine guns, automatic or 
unloading rifles and machine pistols 
using ammunition in excess of cali- 
ber .22, and barrels for those wea- 
pons; 

(3) Guns, howitzers and mortars of 


all calibers, their mountings. and 
barrels; 


Armored Vehicles, 


Aircraft on List 


(4) Ammunition in excess of cali- 
ber .22 for the arms enumerated un- 
der (1) and (2) above, and cartridge 
cases or bullets for such ammuni- 
tion; filled and unfilled projectiles 
for the arms enumerated under (3) 
above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, 
mines and depth charges, filled or 


‘adapted and 


—Harris & Ewing 


NO QUARTER 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
Stephen Gibbons is directing activi- 
ties of U. S. inspectors in seeing to 
it that foreign merchant vessels 
leaving American ports will not be 
able to turn into gunboats on the 
high seas by means of concealed 
armament. 


unfilled, and apparatus for their use 
or discharge; 

(6) Tanks,‘ military armored ve- 
hicles and armored trains. 

(7) Vessels of war of all kinds, in- 
cluding aircraft carriers and subma- 
rines, and armor plate for such ves- 
sels. 


(8) Aircraft, unassembled, assem- 


bled or dismantled, both heavier and - 


lighter than air, which are designed, 
intended for aerial 
combat by the use of machine guns 
or of artillery or for the carrying 
and dropping of bombs, or which are 
equipped with, or which by reason 
of design or construction are pre- 
pared for, any of the appliances re- 
ferred to in the next paragraph; 

(9) Aerial gun mounts and frames, 
bomb racks, torpedo carriers and 
bomb or torpedo release mecha- 
nisms. 

(10) Revolvers and automatic pis- 
tols using ammunition in excess of 
caliber .22; 

(11) Ammunition in excess of cali- 


BEHIND OUTBREAK 
OF WAR IN EUROPE 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


Germany” but stating “I believe I 
will not need Italian military aid.” 
Thus Germany prepared to walk 
alone into the valley of death. 
Hitler placed full blame for war 
on Poland, 


“Danzig was always, and still is, 
German. The Corridor always was 
and still is German,” he said. 


Then the Fuehrer gave his ver- 
sion of the week-long negotiations 
with Britain and Poland. He de- 
scribed the week as replete with 
Polish provocations. Many German 
peace offers to Poland have been re- 
jected by Polish statesmen, he said. 
He accused Poland of failing to ob- 
serve her treaty obligations in the 
treatment of minorities. 


“No power on earth could tolerate 
such conditions in the long run,” 
the leader of 80 million embattled 
Germans declared. 


It was Poland who refused to con- 
sider his 16-point program for settle- 
ment of the Danzig and Corridor 
questions, the Fuehrer said: “That 
country’s mobilization was the an- 
Swer to my proposal.” 


Then came the flat announce- 
ment war had been chosen as the 
way to end the dispute with Poland: 

“Tam now determined to talk the 
same language to Poland that Po- 
land has been talking to us. There 
will be bombs against bombs, and 
if our opponents find they can not 
restrain themselves and use poison 
QaS against us, it will be poison gas 
against, them at the same time from 


Gen. Goering Chosen 
As Next Fuehrer 


Hitler announced that in case 
anything happens to him, Field 
Marshal Goering is to become Fueh- 
rer and if Goering perishes, then 
Rudolf Hess, deputy Fuehrer, is to 
take charge of the Reich. In case 
anything happens to Hess, a Sen- 


| Name a successor. 
into Russia makes easy marching for | 


Still trying to localize the war with 
Poland, even at this extreme hour, 


Hitler stated that “Germany has no 


interest in the situation of Western 


borders” and reminded England of 
his offer to negotiate a general peace 
settlement. 

The next thing Germans knew 
was that German planes were bomb- 
ing Warsaw, Katowice, Poznan and 
other chief Polish cities. The Ger- 
man army was advancing into Po- 
land on three fronts and the navy 
was blockading Gdynia and blasting 
away at Polish fortifications on the 
Baltic ‘Sea. 


As Premier Daladier of France re- 
marked laconically that fateful 
morning: “It has started.” 


Nations’ Replies 
To Bombing Plea 


ESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S appeal 

to nations that might be com- 
batants in war ended with a sentence 
unusual in communications of this 
sort: I request an immediate reply. 
(See text, page 7.) 

Answers from Germany, Italy, 
France, Great Britain and Poland, re- 
cipients of the President’s plea, came 
to the White House post haste. 

Fuehrer Hitler agreed uncondition- 
ally to refrain from bombing unde- 
fended cities or anything but military 
objectives. He cited his war speech 
before the Reichstag, in which he en- 
joined the air force not to bomb 
women and children, as proof of his 
intentions. 

Italy explained that the question of 
bombing does not concern the Rome 
government since “Italy will not take 
any initiative in military operations.” 

Fr.ance replied assuring the Presi- 
dent that “it would do everything 
in its power to spare civilian popu- 
lations the suffering which modern 
war may entail,” but France reserved 
full liberty of action in casé “the 
adversary should not observe the re- 
Strictions.” 

Great Britain’s reply was similar. 

Poland, already feeling the impact 
of German bombs, answered that 
unfortunately its territory “has been 
Since this early morning the object 
of unprovoked aggression by Ger- 
man forces” and “victim of several 
attacks by air.” Poland promised to 
temper its bombings if Germany did 


likewise. 


above paragraph; 

(12) Aircraft, unassembled, assem- 
bled or dismantled, both heavier and 
lighter than air, other than those 
included in paragraphs (8) and (9); 

(13) Propellers or air screws, fuse- 
lages, hulls, wings, tail units and 
under-carriage units; 

(14) Aircraft engines, unassem- 
bled, assembled or dismantled; 

(15) Livens projectors and flame 
throwers; 

(16) Twenty-one types of destruc- 
tive chemicals and gas, including the 
notorious mustard gas, Lewisite and 
phosgene. 

(17) Propellant powders and 17 
kinds of high explosives. 


Sale of Raw Materials 
Permitted Under Law 


Anything else, unless specifically 
proscribed by the President, may be 
sold to a foreign customer who is en- 
gaged in war. Thus until further 
notice food, cotton, most raw ma- 
terials and petroleum products could 
be exported to the warring nations, 
even on credit. Expiration of one 
section of the Neutrality Act last 
May 1 removed a requirement that 
exports be paid for in cash and taken 
away in foreign ships. 


The penalty for violating this pro- | 


hibition against exports of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war 
is a fine of not more than $10,000, 
imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

A ship which is already on the 
high seas laden with war materials 
when the President issues his proc- 
lamation finding a state of war to 
exist is free to deliver its cargo, be- 
cause the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment over ships extends only to 
the limits of its territorial waters, a 
few miles off the coast. 

An American manufacturer wno is 
fulfilling a contract to ship arms, 
ammunition or implements of war to 
a customer in a nation that goes to 
war just loses his contract, even if 
the exports have been licensed by 
the State Department. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation voids all sucn 
contracts and licenses. 

Publication of the President’s 
“state of war abroad” proclamation 
also makes it unlawful for Ameri- 
cans to buy, sell or exchange bonds, 
securities or other obligations of any 
nation at war, or any of its subdi- 
visions or agents. Nor may Ameri- 
cans lend any money, except normal 
commercial credits as defined by the 
President, to any nation at war. So- 
licitation of funds on behalf of a 
belligerent nation also is forbidden, 
except for medical and relief con- 
tributions, and these must be regis- 
tered with the State Department. 
These are restrictions imposed by the 
Neutrality Act, but another law— 
the Johnson Act—forbids loans to 
countries in default to the United 
States, and that takes in most of 
Europe, even in time of peace. 

The penalty for violation of these 
financial clauses of the Neutrality 
Act is a fine of not more than $50,- 
000, imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or both. If the violator 
is a corporation, organization or as- 
sociation each of its officers or agents 
involved is made liable for the full 
penalty. 


U. S. Ships Face Ban 
On Arms Traffic 


To guard against American mer- 
chant shipping being involved in an 
incident which might drag the coun- 
try into war, it becomes unlawful, 
after issuance of the President’s 
proclamation, for any American ves- 
sel to carry arms, ammunition or 
implements of war to any bellig- 
erent country, or to any neutral for 
transshipment to a nation at war. 

Whoever violates this edict may be 
penalized by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, not more than five years in 
prison. or both. In addition, the 
ship and its equipment must be for- 
feited to the Government. This 
may even affect a ship already on 
the high seas when the Neutrality 
Act is invoked. The presumption in 
the State Department is that an 


ber .22 for the arms enumerated in+ 


American vessel on its way to Europe | 


with arms would have to turn 
around and come home when given 
notice of the proclamation. 

To prevent use of American ports 
aS a base of supply, the President 
has power—after issuing his procla- 
mation—to require the owner or 
master of any ship, domestic or for- 
eign, to post a bond if there is sus- 
picion that the ship is going to leave 


an American port to carry fuel, men, | 


arms, ammunition, implements of 
war or other supplies to any war- 
ship, tender or supply ship of a bel- 
ligerent state. 

It is perfectly legal for merchant 


4 


—Wide World 
MAN OF ARMS 
Joseph Green, Chief of the State 
Department’s office of arms and 
munitions control, has the job of en- 
forcing the arms embargo provisions 
of the neutrality act if it is invoked 
by the President. 


ships of a nation at war to enter and 
leave American ports at will, pro- 
vided they do not violate the Neu- 
trality Act. The, President has power, 
however, to seize and intern any 
merchant ship for good and suffi- 
cient reason. This was the way the 
United States acquired the German 
liner Vaterland, later the Leviathan, 
which was interned at Hoboken even 


+ cent has power to forbid foreign si): 


marines and armed merchant ve 
sels to enter American ports or te 
ritorial waters. 

Another part of the neutra):+ 
machinery that begins operat; 
after proclamation by the Preside 
makes it unlawful for Americans - 


| travel on any vessel of a nation :>. 


before the United States declared | 


war on Germany. 
Of course, if this country went to 
war it probably would seize all ships 


of the enemy nation that happened | 


to be in American ports when war 
was declared. 


Restrictions on Travel 


By U. S. Citizens 


In addition, any 


vessel that is | 


found to have carried such supplies | 


to a belligerent vessel from an 
American port may be interned in 


of the war. 
As a further safeguard, the Presi- 


the President declares to be at war. 
Only two exceptions are mad 
First, an American who has alrea:» 
begun a voyage on the. ship o; 
belligerent nation before the date. 
the President’s proclamation. a 
has hag no opportunity to break | 
voyage, may stay aboard with, 
penalty. Further, a grace period 
90 days is allowed for citizens » 
turning to the United States dur, 
which they may use vessels fiy:;): 
the flags of nations at war. W) } 


gthese exceptions, the general pena 


for traveling on vessels of be!)ic 
erent nations is a fine of not move 
than $10,000, imprisonment for »«: 
more than five years, or both, 


Merchant Vessels 
May Not Carry Arms 


The neutrality laws, which are 
ready for instant use when 
President proclaims a state of w; 
also make it a breach of law for an 
American merchant vessel engaged 
in commerce with belligerent na- 
tions to carry any arms whatsoever, 
except sufficient small arms to main- 
tain discipline with the crew. 


All these restrictions must wait on 
proclamation of a state of war. But 
the President and his Cabinet 
reported to be studying a law, 
twenty-two years old, that gives aii- 
thority to control “any” ship, for- 
eign and domestic, aS soon as a fa- 
tional emergency is proclaimed. 

Enacted during the World War 
this law gives the Secretary of | 
Treasury and the Governor of tne 
Canal Zone power to regulate tne 
anchorage and movement of vie 
vessel, foreign or domestic, in ‘ne 
territorial waters of the Uni ed 
States; to station guards on,it and 
even to take full possession of }t. 
This. law can be invoked not ony 
because of actual or threatened war, 


ate 


- 


| but even because of disturbance or 


threatened disturbance of this coun- 
try’s international relations. 


It would take only the crack of a 


single rifle in Europe to set this neu- 
the United States for the duration | 


trality machinery in motion, if 1he 
President finds what he deems 4 
“state of war”. 


, THE CENSORSHIPS: 
HOW THEY WORK 


6¢64.ONGRESS shall make no law.. 
abridging the. freedom of 
speech or the press...” 

So says clause one of the Bill of 
Rights, the first amendment to the 
Constitution, the initial restriction 
on the Federal Government that the 
original thirteen States demanded 
before they would ratify the Consti- 
tution. 

Though that amendment was, by 
common consent, circumvented dur- 
ing the World War, it never has been 
violated. Freedom of the press and 
treedom of speech are still regarded 
as two of the most basic democratic 
liberties. 


In Europe, however, even the two 
chief “democracies” are putting cov- 
ers on these two liberties, storing 
them away until the present crisis 
passes. 

The dictatorships have long since 
made museum pieces out of freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech. 
In Germany and Italy there is an 
active and passive control of the 
press, ramo and public meetings 
which is enforced by the very defi- 
nite threat of imprisonment in a 
concentration camp for those who 
utter statements unfriendly to the 
regime. 


Under 


It is only during the last few 
_ British censorship of the press 4: 


radio. 


weeks, however, that France and 
Great Britain have moved to impose 


rigid control on their press and radio | 


facilities. 

While blue-clad troops moved up 
to the Maginot line last week, the 
French official journal published a 
decree which imposes censorship on 


newspapers and other printed mat- | 


new defense powers 
eranted last fortnight the Govern- 
ment issued more than 100 emrer- 
gency regulations, some of wh’ 
make it unlawful for any Briton *? 
obtain, record, publish, communic..:° 
or possess any information on ‘4° 
movements of ships or aircraft, ©” 
defense measures, prisoners of W.', 
munitions or “any other matter 
whatever, information as to whit) 
would or might be directly or inc:- 
rectly useful to the enemy.’ Those 
serving the State are, of course, ©*- 
empted. 

,Use of code or cipher except ©) 
official business is forbidden. 


Mail Censorship 


| Also Authorized 


Censorship of foreign mail has one 
eun. It was announced that po’ 
packages may be subjected to so° 
delay. To speed passage thro. 
the censorship, the government t - 
ommended that letters be very 5. 
and written in English. There ¥™» 
an admonition that firms writhh 
abroad should not use Statione 
showing pictures of their plan’s 

It is unlawful for any person ‘9 
communicate or associate with ny 
other person who, he has reason 
believe, may be engaged in assis!) > 
an enemy. 

In addition to these new 
tions, there remains the usual “quie 


This is a type of censorship « 
most impossible to define. It works 
by moral suasion, usually. Ra’®.. 
are strong measures taken. If ine 
Government wishes to suppress 
certain piece of news already know 
to the newspapers, there may be : 
discreet telephone call from 


Street to editors of the lead. 


ter, photographs, films and radio | 
scripts. 
Beginning immediately, printed | 


matter, cartoons and written matter | 


of all kinds destined for publication, 
texts of all radio broadcasts and film 
projects must be submitted to the 
General Information Service. This 
office has the right to forbid publi- 


cation, transmission or projection of | oe 
' say over what British radio liste! 
_ shall hear and its ties with the GC 
‘ernment are extremely close. 


the material. 
There is a flat ban against ex- 


_ portation of all undeveloped photo- 


graphs and motion picture film. 

Great Britain, too, has taken steps 
to control printed and broadcast 
news, 


an 
newspapers. Nothing more ti 


that is usually needed. British e° 
tors know by now that it is wise 
take a hint. 

Control of broadcasting is an eas 
ier matter, for in that field 
British Broadcasting Company ~ 
supreme. It has practically comple-@ 


) 


Conditions of war are narrowillg 
the difference between liberty 1" - 
dictatorship and liberty in a democ- 
racy, | 
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The United States News 


AMERICA'S POLICY PEACE: TEXT THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


rhe neutrality code of law which + 
must govern the Administration as 
Europe goes aflame with belliger- 
ency is set forth in a statute en- 
acted by Congress May 1, 1937, The 
Administration tried to revise this 
law at the last session of Congress, 
put failed. 

One portion of the Act, Section 
Two, expired by its own limitation in 
the Act four months ago, as Con- 
gress was in the midst of the effort 
to amend the law. 

the full text of the existing law, 
defining the President’s powers and 
prescribing penalties for violations 
of the Act, follows: 


(Public Resolution—No, 27—75th 
Congress] [Chapter 146—Ist Session] 
rs J. Res. 51) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To amend the joint resolution en- 
tilled “Joint resolution providing for 
the prohibition of the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 
to belligerent countries; the prohibi- 
tion of the transportation of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 
by vessels of the United States for 
the use of belligerent states; for the 
registration and licensing of persons 
engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing, exporting, or importing arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war; 
and restricting travel by American 
citizens on belligerent ships during 
war’, approved August 31, 1935, as 
amended. 

Resolved by the Senate and House 


States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution providing 
for the prohibition of the export of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to belligerent countries; the 
prohibition of the transportation of 
arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war by vesséls of the United States 
for the use of belligerent states; for | 
the registration and licensing of per- 
sons engaged in the business of | 
manufaeturing, exporting, or import- 
ing arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war; and restricting travel by 
American citizens on. belligerent 
ships during war”, approved August 
31, 1935, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 


EXPORT OF ARMS, AMMUNITION, 
AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


Section 1. (a) Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall find that there exists a 
State of war between, or among, two 
or more foreign states, the President 
shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export, or | 
attempt to export, or cause to be 
exported, arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war from any place in | 
the United States to any belligerent 
State named in such proclamation, Or 
to any neutral state for transship- 
ment fo, or for the use of, any such 
belligerent state. 


President’s Power 
To Stop Shipments 


(b) The President shall, from time - 
to time, by proclamation, extend 
such embargo upon the export of 
arms, ammunition, or implements of 
War to other states as and when they 
may become involved in such war. 


(c) Whenever the President shall | 
find that a state of civil strife exists | 
in a foreign state and that such civil | 
Strife is of a magnitude or is being | 
conducted under such conditions that | 
the export of arms, ammunition, or | 
implements of war from the United | 
States to such foreign State would | 
threaten or endanger the peace of 
the United States, the President | 
shall proclaim such fact, and it shall 
thereafter be unlawful to export, or 
attempt to export, or cause to be ex- 
Ported, arms, ammunition, or imple- | 
ments of war from any place in the 
United States to such foreign state, 
orto any neutral state for transship- 
Ment to, or for the use of, such for- 
€izn state. 


What Proclamation 
Must Specify 


(di The President shall, from time 
to time by proclamation, definitely | 
enumerate the arms, ammunition, 
énd implements of war. the export of 
Waich is prohibited by this section. | 
The arms, ammunition, and im- | 
Plements of war so enumerated shall | 
include those enumerated in the 
President's proclamation Numbered | 

| 
| 
| 


2163, of April 10, 1936, but shall not 
Ne‘ude raw materials or any other | 
articles or materials not of the same 
Beneral character as those enumer- | 
Kg in the said proclamation, and in | 
for the Supervision 
International Trade in Arms 
mmunition and in Implements 
1995 ar, signed at Geneva June 17, 


ne Whoever, in violation of any 
provisions of this Act, shall 
pert, or attempt to export, or 
on to be exported, arms, ammu- 
the or implements of war from 
— nited States shail be fined not 
om € than $10,000, or imprisoned not 

‘e than five years, or both, and 


What Government and Citizens Must Do to Avoid Entanglement 


In Conflict—Business Part in Preventing a Clash 


the property, vessel, sr vehicle con- + export or transport, or cause to be + son, or to solicit or receive any con- under the provisions of this section + 


taining the same shali be subject to 
the provisions of sections 1 to 8, in- 
Clusive, title 6, chapter 30, of the 
Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 
223-225; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 22, 
secs. 238-245), 

(f) In the case of the forfeiture 
of any arms, ammunition, or imple- 


exported or transported, from the 
United States to any belligerent 
State, or to any state wherein civil 
Strife exists, named in such procla- 
mation issued under th¢ authority 
of section 1 of this Act, o-any 
neutral state for transshipment ‘to, 
or for the use of, any such bellig- 


—Harris & Ewing 


NEUTRALITY AND THE “DAWN PATROL” 
At 4 a. m. Secretary of State Hull (left) and Under Secretary 
Welles arrive at the State Department to keep abreast of the Euro- 
pean situation. They are shown reading the President’s message 
calling on foreign powers to avoid bombing civilian populations 


and unfortified areas. 


ments of war by reason of a viola- 4 erent state or any such state wherein 


tion of this Act, no public or pri- 
vate sale shall be required; but such 


war shall be delivered to the Secre- 


tary of War for such use or disposal | 


thereof as shall be approved by the 


President of the United States. 


(g) Whenever, in the judgment of 
the President, the conditions which 
have caused him to issue any proc- 
lamation, under the authority of 


this section. have ceased to exist, he | 
shall revoke the same, and the pro- | 


visions of this section shall there- 
upon cease to apply with respect to 
the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except with respect to 
offenses committed, or forfeitures 
incurred, prior to sucn revocation. 


“Cash and Carry” Section 2 
Expired Last May 


EXPORT OF OTHER ARTICLES 
AND MATERIALS 


[Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of section 1 
of this Act and he shall thereafter 
find that the placing of restrictions 
on the shipment of certain articles 
or materials in addition to arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 
from the United States to belligerent 
states, or to a state wherein civil 
strife exists, is necessary to promote 
the security or .preserve the peace 
of the United States or to protect 
the lives of citizens of the United 
States, he shall so proclaim, and it 
shall thereafter be unlawful, except 


under such limitations and excep- | 


tions as the President may prescribe | 


as to lakes, rivers, and inland 
waters’ bordering on the United 


States, and as to transportation on 


or over lands bordering on the 
United States, 


civil strife exists, any articles or ma- 
terials whatever until all right, title, 


_ arms, ammunition, or implements of | and interest therein shall have been 


transferred to some foreign govern- 
ment, agency, institution, associa- 
tion, partnership, corporation, or na- 
tional. 


The shipper of such articles or 
materials shall be required to file 
with the collector of the port from 
which they are to be exported a dec- 
laration under oath that there exists 
in citizens of the United States no 
right, title, or interest in such arti- 
cles or materials, and to comply with 
such rules and regulations as shall 
be promulgated from time to time 
by the President. Any such declara- 
tion so filed shall be a conclusive 
estoppel against any claim of any 
citizen of the United States of right, 
title, or interest in such articles or 
materials. 


Insurance written by underwriters 
on any articles or materials the.ex- 
port of which is prohibited by this 
Act, or on articles or materials car- 
ried by an American vessel in viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, shall not be deemed an Ameri- 
can interest therein, and no insur- 
ance policy issued on such articles 
or materials and no loss incurred 


' thereunder or by the owner of the 
vessel carrying the same shall be. 


made a basis of any claim put for- 
ward by the Government of the 
United States. 


President Can Modify 


Terms of Proclamation 


(c) The President shall from time 
to time by proclamation extend such 
restrictions as are imposed under the 
authority of this section to other 


_ states as and when they may be de- 
_clared to become belligerent: states 


for any American | 


vessel to carry such articles or ma- | 


terials to any belligerent state, or to 
any state wherein civil strife exists, 


under the authority of section 1 of 


any such belligerent state or any 
such state wherein civil strife exists. 
The President shall by proclama- 
tion from time to time definitely 
enumerate the articies and mate- 
rials which it shall be unlawful for 
American vessels to so transport. 


What the Dead Section 


Vested in President 


(b) Whenever the President shall 
have issued a proclamation under 
the authority of section 1 of this Act 
and he shall thereafter find that the 
placing of restrictions on the export 


of articles or materials from the 


United States to belligerent states, 
or toa gtate wherein civil strife ex- 
ists, is necessary to promote the se- 
curity or preserve the peace of the 
United States or to protect the lives 


named in such proclamation issued | 


under proclamations issued under 
the authority of section 1 of this 
Act. 

(d) The President may from time 
to time change, modify, or revoke in 


whole or in part any proclamations 
this Act, or to any neutral state for | 


transshipment to, or for the use of, | 


issued by him under the authority 
of this section, 

(e) Except with respect to offenses 
committed, or forfeitures incurred, 
prior to May 1, 1939, this section and 
all proclamations issued thereunder 
Shall not be effective after May 1, 
1939. ] 


FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the President 
Shall have issued a proclamation 


| under the authority of section 1 of 


this Act, it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful for any person within the 
United States to purchase, sell, or 


exchange bonds, securities, or other 


obligations of the government of any 


belligerent state or of any state 
wherein civil strife exists, named in 
such proclamation, or of any polit- | 
ical subdivision of any such State, | 


or commerce of citizens of the United | 
States, he shall so proclaim, and it | 


shall thereafter be unlawful, except 
under such limitations and excep- 
tions as the President may prescribe 
as to lakes, rivers, and inland waters 
bordering on the United States, and 


as to transportation on or over land 
' bordering on the United States, to 


export or transport, or attempt to 


or of any person acting for or on 
behalf of the government of any such 
state, or of any faction or asserted 
government within any such state 
wherein civil strife exists, or of any 
person acting for or on behalf of any 
faction or asserted government 
within any such state wherein civil 


tribution for any such government, | shall pay a registration fee of $500, | 
unless he manufactured, exported, or | 


political subdivision, faction, asserted 
government, or’ person. 

Provided. That if the President 
shall find that such action will serve 
to protect the commercial or other 
interests of the United States or its 
citizens, he may, in his discretion, 
and to such extent and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, ex- 
cept from the operation of this sec- 
tion ordinary commercial credits and 
short-time obligations in aid of legal 
transactions and of a character cus- 
tomarily used in normal peacetime 
commercial transactions. 

Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to prohibit the solicitation 
or collection of funds to be used for 
medical aid and assistance, or for 
food and clothing to relieve human 
suffering, when such solicitation or 
collection of funds is made on behalf 
of and for use by any person or 
organization which is not acting for 
or on behalf of any suc! govern- 
ment, political subdivision, faction, 
or asserted government but al] such 
solicitations and collections of funds 
shall be subject to the approval of 
the President and shall be made 
under such rules and regulations as 
he shall prescribe. 

(b) The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to a renewal or ad- 
justment of such indebtedness as 
may exist on the date of the Presi- 


dent’s proclamation. 


Officers, Like Corporations, 
Liable to Penalties 


(c) Whoever shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section or of any reg- 
ulations issued hereunder shall, upon 


' conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned for not 


strife exists, issued after the date of | 


such proclamation, or to make any 


loan or extend any credit to any such | 


government, political subdivision, 
faction, asserted government, or per- 


more than five years, or both. Should 
the violation be by a corporation, 
organization, or association, each of- 


ficer or agent thereof participating | 


in the violation may be liable to the 
penalty herein prescribed. 
(d) Whenever the President shall 


- have revoked any such proclamation 


issued under the authority of section 
1 of this Act, the provisions of this 
section and of any regulations issued 
by the President hereunder shall 
thereupon cease to apply with respect 
to the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except with respect to 
offenses committed prior to such rev- 
ocation. 
EXCEPTIONS—AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 

Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to 
an American republic or republics 
engaged in war against a non-Amer- 
ican state or states, provided the 
American republic is not cooperating 
with a non-American state or states 
in such war. 


NATIONAL MUNITIONS CONTROL 


BOARD 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a National Munitions Control 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Board’) to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. The Board shall consist 
of the Secretary of State, who shall 
be chairman and executive officer of 
the Board, the Secretary of the 


Treasury, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. Ex- 


| imported arms, 


| 


cept as otherwise provided in this | 
Act, or by other law, the adminis- | 
tration of this Act is vested in the | 
_ provided for, except in cases of ex- 


Department of State. 
The Secretary of State shall pro- 


mulgate such rules and regulations | 


with regard to the enforcement of 
this section as he may deem neces- 


sary to carry out its provisions. The | 
Board shall be convened by the | 


chairman and shall hold at least one 
meeting a year. 


Registration Imposed 


On Munitions Industry 
(b) Every person who engages in 


arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war referred toin this Act, whether 


as an exporter, importer, manufac- | 


| 


ammunition, and 


implements of war to a total sales | 


value of less than $50,000 during the 
twelve months immediately preced- 


he shall pay a registration fee of 
$100. 

Upon receipt of the required reg- 
istration fee, the Secretary of State 
shall issue a registration certificate 
valid for five years, which shall be 
renewable for further periods of five 


of ordnance and stores to the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba (39 Stat. 619, 643; 
U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 50, sec. 72), 
are hereby repealed as of December 
31, 1937. 

(j) The Board shall make an an- 


| nual report to Congress, copies of 
ing his registration, in which case | 


which shall be distributed as are 
other reports transmitted to Con- 
gress. Such reports shall contain 
such information and data collected 
by the Board as may be considered 
of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the control 
of trade in arms, ammunition, and 


With the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and 
Poland, the United States Government may have to make 
formal announcement of a definite position as to observ- 
ance of neutrality. President Roosevelt has pledged the ad- 
ministration to every effort to maintain neutrality. 

What can the Government do under the law? Because 
of the importance of the subject at home and abroad, The 
United States News herewith presents the full text of the 
existing Neutrality Act under which this Government will 
be guided until Congress otherwise prescribes. 


years upon the payment for each re- ¢ implements of war. The Board shall 


newal of a fee of $500 in the case 
of persons who manufactured, ex- 


ported, or imported arms, ammuni- 


tion, and implements of war to a 
total sales value of more than $50,- 
000 during the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding the renewal, or a 
fee of $100 in the case of persons 
who manufactured, exported, or im- 
ported arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war to a total sales value 
of less than $50,000 during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the 
renewal. | 

The Secretary of tne Treasury is 
hereby directed to refund, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $400 
to every person who shall have paid 
a registration fee of $500 pursuant 
to this Act, who manufactured, ex- 
ported, or imported arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to a 
total sales value of less than $50,000 
during the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding his registration. 


License Procedure 


Outlined in Act 


(d) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to export, or attempt to ex- 
port, from the United States to any 


other state, any of the arms, am- 


munition, or implements of war re- 
ferred to in this Act, or to import, 
or attempt to import, to the United 
States from any other state, any 
of the arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war referred to in this Act, 
without first having obtained a li- 
cense therefor. 

(e) All persons required to register 
under this section shall maintain 
subject to the inspection of the Sec- 
retary of State, or any person or per- 
sons designated by him, such perma- 
nent records of manufacture for ex- 
port, importation, and exportation 
of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war as the Secretary of 
State shall prescribe. 

(f) Licenses shal] be issued to per- 
sons who have registered as herein 


port or import licenses where the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war would be in violation 
of this Act or any other law of the 
United States, or of a treaty to which 
the United States is a party, in which 
cases such licenses shall not be is- 


sued. | 

(g) Whenever the President shall | 
have issued a proclamation under | 
the authority of section 1 of this Act, | 
all licenses theretofore issued under | 


| this Act shall ipso facto and imme- 
the business of manufacturing, ex- | 


porting, or importing any of the. 


diately upon the issuance of such | 


proclamation, cease to grant author- 


_ity to export arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war from any place | 
in the United States to any belliger- | 


turer, or dealer, shall register with | 


the Secretary of State his name, or 
business name, principal place of 
business, and places of business in 
the United States, and a list of the 


ent state, or to any state wherein 


civil strife exists, named in such 


arms, ammunitions, and implements | 
of war which he manufactures, im- | 


ports, or exports. 
(c) Every person required to regis- 


proclamation, or to any neutral state 
for transshipment to, or for the use 
of, any such belligerent state or any 
such state wherein civil strife exists; 
and said licenses, insofar as_ the 
grant of authority to export to the 


_ state or states named in such procla- 
ter under this section shall notify | 


the Secretary of State of any change > 


‘in the arms, ammunition, or imple- | 


ments of war which he exports, im- | 


ports, or manufactures; 


and upon | 


such notification the Sectetary of | 


State shall issue to such person an 
amended certificate of registration, 


valid until the date of expiration of 
the original certificate. 


Every person required to register | August 29, 1916, relating to the sale , City 


mation is concerned, shall be pull 
and void. | 
(h) No purchase of arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war shall be 
made on behalf of the United States 
by any officer, executive department, 
or independent establishment of the 


Government from any person who 


free of charge, which shall remain | 


Shall have failed to register under 
the provisions of this Act. 
(1) The provisions of the Act of 


| 


| 


| 


include in such reports a list of all 
persons required to register under 
the provisions of this Act, and full 
information concerning the licenses 
issued hereunder. 

(k) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to proclaim upon recom- 
mendation of the Board from time 
to time a list of articles which shall 


implements of war for the purposes 


of this section. 
AMERICAN VESSELS PROHIBITED 
FROM CARRYING ARMS TO 
BELLIGERENT STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) Whenever the President 


+ shall have issued a proclamation un- 


der the authority of section 1 of 
this Act, it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful, until such proclamation is 
revoked, for any American vessel to 
carry any arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war to any belligerent 
State, or to any state wherein civil 
Strife exists, named in such procla- 
mation, or to any neutral state for 
transshipment to, or for the use of, 
any such belligerent state wherein 
civil strife exists. 


(b) Whoever, in violation of the 
provisions of this section, shall take, 


| Or attempt to take, or shall authore 


ize, hire or solicit another to take, 
any American vessel carrying such 
cargo out of port or from the juris- 
diction of the United States shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or ime 
prisoned not more than five yéars, 
or both; and, in addition, such vessel, 
and her tackle, apparel, furniture, 
and equipment, and the arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war on 
board, shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 


USE OF AMERICAN PORTS AS 
BASE OF SUPPLY 


Sec. 7. (a) Whenever, during any 
war in which the United States is 
neutral, the President, or any person 
thereunto authorized by him, shall 
have cause to believe that any vessel, 
domestic or foreign, whether requir- 
ing clearance or not, is about to 
carry out of a port of the United 
States, fuel, men, arms, ammunition, 
implements of war, or other supplies 


to any warship, tender, or supply ship 


of a belligerent state, but the evi- 
dence is not deemed sufficient to 
justify forbidding the departure of 
the vessel as provided for by section 
1, title V, chapter 30, of the Act 


approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 217, 


221; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 18, sec. 
31), and if, in the President’s judg- 
ment, such action will serve to main- 
tain peace between the United States 


and foreign states, or to protect the 


commercial interests of the United 
be considered arms, ammunition, and | 


States and foreign states, or to pro- 
tect the commercial interests of the 


- United States and its citizens, or to 


promote the security or neutrality of 
the United States, he shall have the 
power and it shall be his duty to re- 


[Continued on Page 11.) 


May Sotve 


Loans EMPLOYEES 


When an employee comes to you for a 
loan, you want to help him if you can. 
But probably it’s against your com- 
pany’s policy tomake loans toemployees. 
After all, your company can hardly act 
as family banker to all your workers. 
Your directors ‘may rightly feel that 
there is a task which should be taken 
over by a lending organization. 


Where Workers Can Borrow 


| To supply cash credit to workers is the 


job of Household Finance. At Household 
the responsible wage earner can borrow 
$20 to $300 to meet an emergency—a 
long illness, a serious accident or any one 
of the many situations when expenses 
total more than the family’s savings. 


Loans made promptly and privately 


Borrowers obtain their loans on their 
own responsibility. No bankable col- 
lateral is needed. No wage assignments 
are taken. No credit inquiries are made 
of friends or relatives. Getting a House- 
hold Finance loan is a simple, business- 
like transaction promptly and privately 


completed without embarrassment te 
the borrower. 

Those who borrow at Household re- 
pay their loans in equal monthly install- 
ments. These installments take but a 
small part of the borrower’s monthly 
income. Thus workers of modest earn- 
ings can repay without sacrifice of livin 
standards. The table below shows typi 
loans and repayment schedules. The 
borrower chooses the installment which 
best fits his budget. 


More From Their Incomes 


Household renders another important 
service to wage earners. Household’s 
educational program on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship shows fam- 
ilies how to save on daily necessities— 
how to get more from their incomes, 
Hundreds of schools and colleges use 
Household’s helpful publicationsas texts, 
The coupon below will bring you, 
without obligation, further information 
about Household service and how it can 
help your employees with money pro. 
blems. Why don’t you send it now? 


Amount 


Amount paid back each month including all charges 
of cash 
loan 2mos. | 4 mos, | 6 mos, | 8 mos. | 10 mos, | 12 mos. | 14 mos. | 16 mos. | 18 mos, | 20 mos. 
loan oan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan 
$20 $ 10.38 $ 5.32 | $ 3.63 | $ 2.79 | $ 2.29 | $ 1.95 
50 25.94 | 1329| 908] 697| 5.71 | 4.87 |920%$50 loaned for 12 months or less 
80 41.51 21.27 14.52 11.16 9.14 7.80 | $684 | $6.13 | $5.57 | $ 5.13 
100 51.88 26.58 18.15 13.95 11.43 9.75 8.55 7.66 6.97 6.41 
150 77.82 39.87 27.23 20.92 17.14 14.62 12.83 11.49 10.45 9.62 
| 200 103.77 53.16 36.31 27.89 22.85 19.50 17.11 15.32 13.93 12.83 
250 129.71 66.45 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 21.38 19.15 17.42 16.04 
300 155.65 79.75 54.46 41.84 34.28 29.25 25.66 22.98 20.90 19.24 
The above table is based on prompt repayment. Payments may be made in advance of the day they are due. 
Advance payment reduces the cost. Payments shown above are calculated at the rate of 24% per month 
on the unpaid balance. This rate is in effect in New York and nine other states. ‘Due to local conditions, 
rates in other states vary slightly. Household charges a lower rate than the lawful maximum in nearly every 
state in which it operates. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


- CORPORATION ana Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 250 branches in 160 eties 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-9 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 


| 


Name.......... 
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The United States News 


which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addresses given. 


Our Untaxable Gold 


Sir:—For nearly seven years the New 
Deal has been taking billions and bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of silver and gold 
out of taxation. Over 2,500,000,000 ounces 
is hoarded back of West Point, N. Y., 
and close to $14,500,000,000 worth of gold 
is hoarded at Fort Knox, Ky. In addi- 
tion to this, the so-called stabilization 


fund of around $2,000,000,000 is kept in- | 


ert and non-taxed. 

All this gold and silver is true taxable 
property; but for some fool reason or 
other, after all the labor and time spent 
to find, dig, assay, weigh, transport, 
house and guard it, it lies dead and ex- 
empted from taxation. 

While the New Deal does all this, it 


makes it a crime for the people of this | 
Great Republic to own or possess this | 
gold and pay taxes on it; yet the money | 
to buy this gold and silver was bor- | 


rowed in large part from these very peo- 
ple and the same people are to be taxed 
to pay the same bonds and the interest. 
J. F. CARLISLE. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


For Votes, Not Ideals 


Sir:—I have just read “Back to the 
Constitution” in the August 21 issue, and 
I think the whole reason for people 
backing up the things which go on in 


Government is that they take the ideal | 


view of the situation. 

The trouble is that our politicians are 
nut out for the best things for the United 
States. but are out for what will give 
them the most votes. It does not apply 
to everybody in the Government, for if 


it did, we would have worse things than 


we have now. WILLIAM M. MILL. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Revising Tax System 


Sir:—Referring to the Question of the 
Week. I am decidedly in favor of a sales 
tax, notwithstanding my city and county 
taxes are enormous. Then every citizen 
would pay something and not make loaf- 
ers of those on relief. 

Now if you wish help and answer an 
“ad” by phone, the answer will be: “How 
much do you pay? Oh, I get more than 
that on the welfare.” 

If there be a sales tax, let the manu- 
facturer add it to the price of his goods 
and not the retailer, as that would make 
too many political jobs for collection 
and filing reports and would be decidedly 
more expensive in collecting. 

DR. A. J. COLTON. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“American” Economics 
Sir:—The American system of eco- 


nomics has grown in its own way and | 


must be kept going. Individual business 
grew up from home industries of early 
American times and the profit from 
these same industries is still to lead to a 
higher standard of living in America. 

Public ownership, which leads to col- 
lectiveism, which leads to communism, 
which leads to dictatorship, are all. alien 
to our method of managing the material 
side of life in the United States. 

Why not get some streamlined repre- 
sentative responsibility in the economics 
department? H. L. NELSON. 
Oakland, Nebr. 


The New Thanksgiving 


Sir:—It shouldn’t make a particle of 
difference to the majority of our people 
whether we celebrate Thanksgiving on 
the third or last Thursday in November. 
But it has been a custom to celebrate 
the last Thursday. The people seem to 
be satisfied. Why make the change? 

L. M. NAPIER. 
Ringgold, Ga. 


The Third Term Issue 


Sir:—For years I have enjoyed your 
tditorials (which to me is the most im- 
portant part of your paper) but for the 
past few months there seems to have 
deen a change in your analysis of po- 
fitical conditions in this country. I am 
afraid you are going New Dealish. In one 
editorial you waste a whole page trying 
tc justify Roosevelt in seeking a third 
term. No President is entitled to ‘a 
third term, nor have we ever had one 


who was, as will be so forceably dem- | 


onstrated to 
he runs. 
San Diego, Calif. 


+ + + 
The ‘Freed Money’ Plan 


Mr. Roosevelt in 1940 if 


C. A. N. 


Sir:—Mr. William Owen's proposal of | 
elimination of unemployment by intro- | 


duction of a “planning system” [Yeas 
and Nays, July 24], is the old panacea of 
the Marxian Socialists with variations. 
But the introduction in Russia has 
shown that it works only (and then im- 
perfectly) 


However, the solution of this problem | 


has oeen found by Silvio Gesell. The 
main cause (beside minor ones) is lack of 
Circulating money produced by the 
arbitwary drawing out of trade of this 
indispensable means of exchange. For 
this reason our President's pouring out 
of billions worked boomerang-like, the 
money soon returning to its “outgate’— 
the banks, where it lays idle, waiting for 


= = 


under an iron dictatorship | 
which Mr. Owen certainly does not want. | 


tected against such misuse and sepa- 
rated from saving money. Its efficiency 
has beer: demonstrated in Woergl, Aus- 
tria, where the terrible unemployment 
in this manufacturing city was elimi- 
nated within six months after introduc- 
tion of Freed Money. Then the Bank of 
Austria steped in and prohibited the fur- 
ther issue, with the result that within 
another six months unemployment and 
misery was “restored.” 

I point out the fact that Freed Money 
prevents hoarding of circulation money, 
thus barring noxious speculations,. 
ANDREW CORDIAN. 


Understanding the News 


| 


_ conditions helpful to understand the 
| news as we see it in print from day to 


| day. And the editorials by David Law- | 
rence, or sermons, if you please, are not | 
to be measured in dollars and cents. | 


Keep them coming. 
CARL SWORD 
Dunn Center, N. Dak. 


kok 
The Need of Christianity | 


Sir:—David Lawrence is worth his 
weight in gold to this nation. We will 
need an army of his kind if democracy 
is to last! My hat is off to him. His 
invoking Christianity into his articles is 
| unique in these pagan times. 
| THOMAS A. McCARTHY 
| Albany, N. Y. 


kk * 
Relief on Modern Lines 


Sir:—Incumbents in Government of- 
fices and many Congressmen cling to 
the idea that those who need help from 
the Government belong to a more or less 
pauper class. They measure the help to 
be extended by the needs of the few real 
paupers that we have had in the past— 
help sufficient to keep them alive, as it 
would be a disgrace to Government to 
let even these die through want. This 
is no longer a basis for annuities from 
Government. The great majority of 
| people in need now are worthy citi- 
| 


it is a mistake to keep Congressmen of 
average ability in office too long. New 
men are more ready to make drastic 
changes when needed, are free to com- 
a better understanding of the people. 

Fish Creek, Wis. Vv. W. 


kk 
For the Common Weal 


Sir:—If Democrats and Republicans 
could forget that they are either and 
consecrate themselves to the best in- 
terests of the country and support any 
policy for its good; irrespective of the 
source from which it emanates, whether 
from the Democrats or the Republicans, 
we would be a long way toward the 
sclution of our national problems. 
Augusta, Ga. ISAAC S. PEEBLES. 

Graduated Age Pensions 

Sir:—I wish to say I am in hearty 
accord with what Mr. Pavey says (Yeas 
and Nays, issue of Aug. 28). If anv- 
thing I would go a step farther than he 
and say not only should those who have 
received large salaries not receive larger 
old-age pensions but if anything they 
should receive smaller pensions, as their 
larger salaries have given them an op- 
portunity to lay up something for the 
future while the small salaried man not 
having this opportunity needs the larger 
pension for his old age maintenance and 
Support. 
| However, a reasonable, supportable 
| old-age pension at 60 years, with an 
Increase of $5 to $10 per month each 5 
years thereafter as their expenses for 
doctcring and general care increase, 
would perhaps be fair enough for all. 


F. C. CORY 


Mount Pleasant, Iowa 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


Sir:—Let me say, in passing, that I 
think The United States News is price- 
less. Iregret that I did not have it be- 
fore. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
New Rochelle, N. Y, 

xk 

Sir:—I enjoy the News very much and 
| am glad to recommend it to my friends 
| and acquaintances. Every page is inter- 
esting and instructive and I would men- 
tion especially the articles by Mr. David 
Lawrence. E. E. K. 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

* * 
_ Sir:—I have been disappointed in your 
| paper ‘U. S. N.’ I think I never saw a 
_ more rank partisan sheet. Entirely one- 
, Sided and New Deal. D. M, G. 
| Highland Park, Mich. . 

Sir:—After an absence of several 
years from Washington, mostly spent 
| in Canada and China, I have been priv- 
| ileged to read the Aug. 7 number of The 
United States News. I find this issue so 
cleverly written, informative and typo- 
_ graphically atiractive that I read prac- 
tically every word of it without putting 
jt down. 
| Half of your M. C’s “Steeririg Wheel” 
' column was consumed before I realized 

it was advertising. If the American 

press followed the high standard set by 

The United States News instead of 
| glorifying crime, the average of citizen- 
| ship in our country would receive a 

tremendous and much-needed boost. 

GEORGE M. BATTEY. 
Washington, D.C, 


Flemington, N. J. 


Sir:—I find your diagnosis of world | 


We may have to make exceptions—but | 


BEING DEVELOPED TO CURE FINANCIAL 


HEN Congress met last January, 4 


the railroad problem was one of 
the foremost items on the legislative 
calendar. When Congress adjourned 
in August, the railroad problem re- 
mained just as much unsolved as 
when the session began. 
Yet the railroads admittedly pre- 
sent one of the nation’s gravest ec- 
onomic problems, one which it is 


The railroad puzzle. 
What solution will Con- 
gress find? The issues in- 
volved in today’s transpor- 
tation problem. 


believed will have to be solved if we 
are to have a thorough-going re- 
covery. On the basis of the amount 
of money invested, the railroads are 
the country’s second-biggest indus- 
try, being exceeded only by agricul- 
ture. 

Just how important the railroads 
are may be easily illustrated. In nor- 
mal times they buy about 20 per 
cent of the output of soft coal, iron, 
steel, fuel oil and lumber. They 
furnish direct employment to a mil- 
lion men. Net outstanding securities 
of the railroads have a par value of 
18 billion dollars. 


Two-Thirds of Freight 
Still Moves by Rail 


And in spite of the tremendous 
growth of competitive forms of 
transportation, especially the motor 
truck, the railroads still carry two- 
thirds of the total freight traffic of 
the United States. 

So far this year the net railway op- 


| erating income of Class I railroads 


has been about double what it was 


_jlast year. The figures of the Ameri- 


can Association of Railroads show 
this income for the first seven 
months of this year to be $214,762,- 
841, as compared with $109,616,765 a 
year ago. 

But, although this represents an 
annual return of 1.66 per cent on 
property investment as compared 
with 0.85 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period last year, it comes 
far from solving the railroads’ prob- 
lems. Twenty-seven Class I railroads, 
the Association reported, failed to 
earn expenses and taxes during the 
period. Roughly one-third of the 
country’s railway mileage is in re- 
ceivership or trusteeship while an- 
other third is said to be in danger 
of bankruptcy. 

To the public, the illness of the 
railroads is disguised to a large ex- 
tent by the fact that swift strides 
have been made in service. Spurred 
by competitors, the railroads have 
offered increasingly better service. 
This country has more high-speed 
trains than all the other countries 
combined. 


Huge Investments 


Needed by Roads 


But the luxurious stream-liners, 
running on faster schedules than 
ever before, cannot hide the fact 
which is plain to all railroad experts 
as well as financial experts that huge 
new capital outlays are necessary if 
the roads are to be put in first- 
class condition. 

The best available figures On cap- 
ital expenditures show that in the 
relatively good year of 1937 the 
carriers spent 549 million dollars on 
improvements and additions to 
their equipment. In the period from 
1925-30 they averaged 825 million 
dollars of such expenditures each 
year. In 1938, when railroads had 
less business than in any year since 
1932, they spent only 202 million dol- 
lars for improvements and capital 


equipment. 


' Further statistics are cited by rail- 
road experts to show the extent of 
the problem. Thus the freight-car 
supply declined from 2,277,000 cars 
in 1929 to 1,743,000 in 1937; the 
number of locomotives in service 
dropped by 7,000. While part of this 
reduction is attributed to greater ef- 
ficiency per unit, it is held that in 
large degree it represents a serious 
impairment of capacity. 

Just where does Congress enter 
the picture? 

The railroads for many years have 
been closely regulated by the Gov- 
ernment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may fix maximum and 
minimum rates, contro: the issuance 
of securities and determine whether 
a carrier may abandon or exend its 
lines. Consequently, the railroads 
are unlike most other industries 
in that they do not have initiative 
to determine what prices they may 
charge. 

Then there are many other rail- 
road problems in which the Govern- 
ment ‘plays the controlling role as 
determined by Congress. Railroads 
lose a good deal of revenue because 
of the practice resulting from the 
land-grant days, whereby the rail- 


a 


Ewing 
“ON TIME” 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, 


Chairman of the Senate Interstate 

Commerce Committee, remains the 

hub around which Congress will re- 

volve in its effort to produce legis- 

lation aiding the railroads at the 
next session. 


roads receiving land grants agreed 
to charge special low rates on Gov- 
ernment traffic, now amounting to 
half the regular rates. 

So it is that legislation is consid- 
ered necessary to enable the rail- 
roads to function efficiently. 

In a problem as complicated and 
as extensive as that presented by the 
railroads there are apt to be many 
theories as to just what “ingredients” 
should go into railroad legislation. 
That is one reason why Congress 
failed to do anything at the past 
session to solve.the problems of the 
railroads except to pass the Chandler 
Act, @ minor measure primarily 
of value in facilitating voluntary re- 
organization of a number of Eastern 
railroads. 

In addition to the Chandler bill, 


bill sponsored by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, and Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, and 
another bill to set up a Railroad Re- 
organization Court to expedite reor- 
ganization of carriers in financial 
difficulties. 

The House passed a general trans- 
portation bill introduced by Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea (Dem.), of Califor- 
nia, which approached revision of 
the transportation law from a dif- 
ferent angle. So many changes 
were made by the House that it was 
decided that it would be impossible 
in the time available before adjourn- 
ment to compromise the differences 
with the Senate bill. The measure 
providing for a Railroad Reorgani- 
zation Court was not reported to the 
House for a vote. These measures, 
or something similar, will come up 
for action at the next session. 

Background of the action taken at 
the past session goes back to Novem- 
ber, 1937, when railroad finances be- 
gan to show the effects of the re- 
cession in business. The railreads 
petitioned the ICC for authority to 
make a general 15 per cent increase 
in freignt rates end to raise the pas- 
senger coach fare in the eastern ter- 
ritory from 2 to 2.5 cents a mile. 

These increases, it was estimated, 
would yield 517 million dollars in ad- 
ditional revenue to meet higher 
prices of materials and _ supplies, 
Wage increases and the cost of the 
retirement and unemployment-in- 
Surance system. 


On March 8, 1938, the ICC denied | 


the railroads’ petition for a general 
15 per cent increase in freight rates 
but it authorized certain smaller in- 
creases estimated to yield, on the 
basis of 1938 traffic, additional rev- 
enue of 130 million dollars. 

In April the ICC denied the peti- 
tion for an increase in eastern pas- 
senger fares, but in July it reconsid- 


+ the Senate passed a general railroad + 


ered this decision and granted the 
request for a trial period of 18. 


| 


—Underwood & Underwood 
REMEMBERS 


Rep. Clarence Lea (Dem.), Cali- 
fornia, hasn’t forgotten that Con- 
gress still has plenty of work to do 
on rail legislation and his attempts 
to aid the carriers at last session 
will be repeated at the next session. 


At the end of April, 1938, when the 
ICC refused to grant the full rate 
increase asked, the railroads decided 
to attack their problem from another 
angle. They moved to cut operating 
costs by proposing a general reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent in wages, to be- 
come effective July 1. But the rail- 
road brotherhoods refused to accept 
a wage cut and threatened to strike. 

In accordance with procedure laid 
down in the Railway Labor Act, the 
dispute was submitted to an emer- 
genncy fact-finding board appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 

This board recommended against 
a wage reduction on the ground that 
(1) railroad wages were not high in 
comparison with wages in. compar- 
able industries; (2) the proposed re- 
duction would not solve the carriers’ 
financial problem; (3) the situation 
of the railroads was of a short-term 
nature which might readily change; 
and (4) a reduction would run 


WHAT AMERICA IS BUYING 
WITH ITS DEFENSE BILLIONS 


4 


tT; protect 3,738,395 square miles of 
- land and water and the lives of 
130,000,000 people, Congress last ses- 
sion voted nearly $1,800,005,000 
to the Army and Navy in national 
defense appropriations. This outlay, 
for the current fiscal year, is an un- 
precedented peace-time total. 

Now it is reported by Administra- 
tion officials that, even barring dan- 
ger of a war involving America, the 
Army and Navy will require $1,600,- 
000,000 more, during the 1941 fiscal 
year, to maintain and expand the 
country’s land, air and sea forces— 
in preparation for “M-Day,” the day 
when the United States is called to 
war. 

Serious danger of the United 
States’ involvement in war would, of 
course, cause a vast expansion of 
these figures for next year. 


Since President Roosevelt’s advo- 
cation of a defense program in his 
message to Congress on January 12, 
1939, defense appropriation bills have 
been given the green light. National 
defense was the one issue upon 
which Congress last session was 
agreed. In the light of past experi- 
ence and in view of the world’s case 


of chronic crisis, these appropria- 
tions are certain to continue. 

How have these funds been ex- 
pended and how will they be used 
in the: future? 


How Funds Will Pay 


For Military Program 


Of this year’s $1,800,000,000 total, 
$961,293,102 has been made available 
to the Army. And of the Army’s 
total, more than $400,000,000 has been 
designated to expand the Air Corps 
and to meet deficiencies in war ma- 
terials. 

The goal of 5,500 Army airplanes, 
exclusive of the airplane strength of 
the Navy, by mid-1941, has created 
the most interest. Since April nearly 
1,000 aircraft have been contracted 
for at a cost of $69,000,000. Orders 
for 2,500 more are already under way. 

Of 34 American aircraft manufac- 
turers, 19 have turned out military 
craft for the Army, Navy and foreign 
governments, and five manufacture 
engines for war planes. 

In this connection, Congress paid 
particular attention to the testimony 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh: 

“I do not believe it is either prac- 
ticable or advisable for this country 
to attempt to compete with Europe in 
the quantity production of military 
aircraft under present conditions. 
On the other hand; we should cer- 
tainly increase the strength of our 
Air Corps, and I believe the present 
plans are very conservative in this 


- respect. It would, in my opinion, be 4 


an error to reduce the number of 
planes called for in the expansion pro- 
gram of the Army Air Corps unless 
it is necessary to make a slight re- 
duction in quantity in order to obtain 
an improvement in quality.” 

Of the Navy’s $773,049,151 appro- 
priation, most has been and will be 
spent in continuing the billion-dollar 


—Harris & Ewing 


TEST PILOTS 


Chairman Edward Noble (left) and 
Robert Hinckley, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, are the big names 
behind the Government’s program 
to add to its national defense by 
training a vast body of reserve pilots. 


fleet expansion authorized in 1938. 
To date, 101 war craft and auxiliaries 
are under construction, a record 
peace-time fleet. 

These vessels are either on the 
ways or to be started shortly: Eight 


of 45,000 tons (none will be ready 
for active service until 1942, 1948, 
and 1944); two aircraft carriers; five 
light cruisers; 20 submarines; 42 de- 
Stroyers; 15 auxiliaries; three sub- 
marine chasers; and six motor tor- 
pedo boats. 


By its latest compilation, the Navy, 


Johnson and Palmyra Islands, and 
at Oahu, Hawaii; and in Alaska at 
Kodiak and Sitka. 

As far as expenditures for the 
year startfmg July 1, 1940, are con- 
cerned, the Army already has in- 
dicated it will request more than 
$700,000,000 for the construction of 


airplanes and a projected increase | 


in the number of troops. « 

The Navy, usually unable to es- 
timate accurately in advance the out- 
lays on warships, probably will ask 
Congress at its next session for two 
more 45,000-ton “superships,” such 
as the Iowa and New Jersey, now 
under construction. These  bat- 
tleships cost from $93,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 each. Also, the Navy already 
has served notice that a $100,000,- 
000 increase will be necessary to carry 
on the replacement of old warships 
and to add others already approved. 

But new airplanes and new battle- 
ships are not the only form of na- 
tional defense. Both Army officials 
and Washington legislators believe 
that the acquisition of stocks of 
strategic and critical raw materials 
is one of the most important forms 
of national defense. 


Raw Materials An Arm 
Of National Defense 


To this end, the recent barter trade 
with Great Britain to exchange 600,- 
000 bales of cotton for 175,000,000 
pounds of rubber was arranged. An- 
other example is the appropriation 
for the purchase and storing of such 
minerals and war materials as zine, 
chromium, tin, manganese and rub- 
ber. 

Finally, upon passage of the defi- 
ciency bill carrying an appropriation 
of $4,000,000 for student pilot train- 
ing, the Civil Aeronautics Authority 


has announced that it is ready to 
battleships, six of 35,000 tons, two | 


proceed with the selection of the col- 
leges and universities in which the 


ILLS OF CARRIERS 


+ counter to the general trend of ine 


program will be given during the | 


aside from ships under construction, | 


now includes 369 vessels of all classes 
and ages, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 1,265,690. Only Great Britain 
has a greater fleet. 

Congress has already appropriated 
$65,000,000, over a three-year period, 
to start construction of 14 Naval air 


next school year. 

In this connection, CAA chairman 
Robert H. Hinckley recently stated: 

“We hope to train 10,000 students 
between the ages of 18 and 25. The 
results of the experimental program 
for 330 students in 13 colleges au- 
thorized by the President last De- 
cember, and carried out during the 


| half-year of school just ended, were 


bases. A few weeks ago the President — 


and high Navy officials agreed to 
spend more than a third of this total! 
this year for the development of 
bases in the Pacific and Alaska, and 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. In the Pacific, bases 
are to be constructed at Midway, 


so satisfactory that we feel we have 
adopted a method of training that 
will, in the first place, contribute 
enormously to increased _ safety 
among private flyers, which will 
healthily and almost immediately 
stimulate the production and use of 
private airplanes, and which, in the 


long run, will provide a national 


| 


strategic asset in trained personnel 
and manufacturing capacity of in- 
calculable value.” 


dustrial wages. 


The carriers on Nov. 4 accepted the 
Board’s recommendation and With- 
drew the proposal for a wage cut. 

When the railroad wage controe 
versy was approaching a climax in 
September, 1938, President Roose- 
velt moved to obtain new consider- 
ation of the general problems of the 
carriers by asking a committee com. 
posed of three railroad presidents 
and three representatives of railroad 
labor to survey the whole question 
and submit recommendations for re- 
habilitating the industry. 

The Committee said that the only 
way in which anything of lasting 
benefit might be accomplished for 
the railroads was “by equalizing the 
Situation of all modes of transporta~ 
tion” with respect to regulation, 
taxation and Government Subsidies, 
Recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee have been used in large part 
as the basis of the legislation con- 
sidered at the last session. 


The major provision of the 
Wheeler-Truman bill as passed by 
the Senate is for a general revision 
and recodification of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. This would give the 
ICC regulatory powers over water 
carriers Similar to those already ex- 
ercised over rail and motor Carriers, 
This is with the objective of Subject- 
ing all types of Carriers, other than 
air carriers, to the same kind of reg- 
ulation, SO as to equalize and stabi- 
lize competition among them. 


Study of Transport 
System Proposed 


Another Important Provision of the 
bill calls for an investigation, by an 
independent transportation board of 
three members, as to the relative 
economy of rail, water and motor 
Carriers and the service for ,which 
each is especially fitted or unfitted, 
and the extent to which any of the 
three types of transportation has 
been directly or indirectly subsidized. 

The bill also contains provisions 
aimed at elimination of unfaur 
freight-rate differentials, of which 


complaint has come from the South 
and West. 


Senator Wheeler has conceded 
that regulation of water carriers by 
the ICC cannot be expected to yield 


the railroads any large immediate 
financial benefit. He maintains, 


| though, that the pending legislation 


Should help in the long run to co- 
ordinate and stabilize the various 
elements of the transportation sys- 
tem as a whole. 

The Lea bill as passed by the 
House provided merely for amend- 
ment of existing law regulating rail- 
Toads and motor vehicles and car- 
riers and added a provision for the 


regulation of water carriers by the 
ICC. 


Provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act requiring the ICC to take 
the initiative in planning and pro- 
posing consolidations would be re- 
pealed by the Lea bill. Carriers of 
various types would be left free to 
propose consolidations, but the 
ICC would continue to rule on them. 


Also the bill would permit the pool- 
ing of traffic and earnings, subject 
to approval of the Commission and 
would provide for voluntary and not 
compulsory consolidations. Any plan, 
however, whereby one carrier wou!d 
gain control of another would be 
unlawful without ICC approval. 


The Legislation 


For Carrier Loans 


The Lea bill would empower the 
RFC to make loans to railroads for 
reorganizations, consolidations, 
maintenance or construction when 15 
found that private financing was not 
available. 


Involved in the problem of consol!- 
dation and other measures for rf- 
habilitation of railroads are th? 
problems of displacement of labor 
and the objections which would 5 
raised by communities left withou’ 
rail service as a result of consoli- 
dations. 

In the final analysis, it is agreed 
that only through substantial 1n- 
creases in freight volume can thé 
railroad problem be solved, although, 
of course, measures to increase effi- 
ciency will aid in obtaining such vo- 
ume. This is the heart of the prov- 
lem Congress must face next sessi0”. 

Thus, in its last annual report the 
ICC observed that “basically, th 
financial condition of the railroads 
can be improved, apart from a Gov- 
ernment subsidy, only by an increasé 
in revenues or a decrease in expel- 
ses, or both.” 

The importance of bettering the 
condition of the railroads, from the 
standpoint both of opening another 
outlet for capital investment and of 
improving this country’s most 1m- 
portant transportation service, makes 
it certain that railroad legislation 
will rank among the principal subs 
jects for action at the coming sé>* 
sion of Congress. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: 


THE BENEFITS PAID 


AND HOW THEY MAY BE COMPUTED 


ee far-reaching changes ordered , He will continue to accumulate wage 4 


hy Congress in liberalizing the 
social security program have raised 
yhousands of questions by citizens 
who wish to know just how they will 
penefit through the old-age insur- 
program, 
compensation program, the public 
qssistance and health and welfare 
provisions of the act. 
In its August 14 issue, The United 


ance 


states News spotlighted many of the © | 


How social security works. 
Formulas for computing 


the monthly benefits. 
| 


proolems Faised by the revised pro- 
cra and, through a question and 
answer forum, explained just how 
the act's benefits aided those covered 
by the system, 

What follows is a further discus- 


sion 


in the previous article. 
The magnitude of Social 
security. program may be realized 


from the fact that more than 45 
milion persons are registered under 


the Federal old-age insurance Ssys- | 
‘om and that more than 28 million | 


wace earners are covered by unem- 
yloyment compensation laws in all 
of the States. 


912.000 to Receive 
Benefiits in 1940 


As a result of the changes ordered 
by Congress, the Social Security 
Board estimates that approximately 
912000 persons may be on the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system 
benefit rolls at the end of 1940, The 
Board assumes that 485,000 persons 
63) years or Older will be receiving 
monthly benefit checks. In addition 
monthly benefits will be going to 


125.000 wives and 20,000 widows over | 
65 vears old; 78,000 young widows | 


with dependent children; 194,000 


dependent children, and 10,000 de- | 


pendent parents. 
Following are questions and an- 


swers on, points affecting those in | 


the system: 

Q. What is 
changes on. workers now 65 or ap- 
proaching that age? 

A. They will now be able to receive 
monthly benefits. Heretofore, no 
one who became 65 before 1941 could 
qualify for monthly payments. In- 
stead, they received lump-sum pay- 
ments, equal to 3'2q per cent of their 
total wages. 


of benefits. 


Lump-sum Payment 


Does Not Bar Benefits 
Q. Suppose a person has already 


he now receive monthly benefits? 

A. Yes, if his wage record shows 
he is entitled to benefits. If that is 
th 
the money already paid him will be 
deducted. from his monthly pay- 
ments, 

©. Suppose a person became 65 be- 
fore January 1, 1937; is he eligible 
for monthly payments? 


| A. Yes, if he works for 18 months 
n covered employment after Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, 

Q. What is the earliest date on 
Which a man who was over 65 on 
January 1, 1937, and regularly em- 
biOved can qualify for payments? 


A. If 


1939 


he worked from January, 
through June, 1940, and re- 
ceived at least $300 in wages during 


‘Mat period, he can qualify for 
‘aly benefits, beginning with 
Jul 1940. 


) ake the case of a man who 
“9 65 on December 31, 1939, and 
WA) has been earning $75 a month 
te Jarly since 1936. What will he 

A. Under the old plan, he would 
have received a lump sum of $94.50. 


Now, however, he will get $23.17 a 
mon 
nh 
” ‘ellres on reaching 65. In addi- 
om ‘! his wife is 65 she will receive 
°° & month, making a monthly 
lotal of $34.75. 

@ Take the case of a man who, 

“fr earning $40 a month, became 


April, 1938, received a lump 
payment and then stopped 
— If he goes back to the same | 
JOO 


“1 January, 1940, will he be eli- 


for monthly benefits? 
A. Yes. 


armed before he quit work in 1938 


ne 2 

ce “ii, 1f he goes back to work, have 

ae credits to get a monthly 
he 


Qt before the end of 1940. The 


qd 

over a period of time. 

oe his monthly benefit? 

But his 65th birthday does 

*cessarily mark the end of his 
‘Clpation in the insurance plan. 


the unemployment 


of outstanding questions in the | 
minds of readers, presented because | 
of tne unusually widespread interest | 


= 


However, now the older | 
workers will receive more in the way | 


® case, then over a period of time | 


th for the rest of his life, begin- | 
‘s With January 1, 1940, provided | 


With the wage credits | 


er sum he received would be de- | 
“ted from his monthly benefits | 


Must a worker retire in order 


-— 


credits as long as he works in a job 
covered by the program, no matter 
how old he is. 

Q. May a person receiving old-age 
benefits return to his job at any 
time? 


monthly payments for the months 


—Harris & Ewing 
LOOKING AHEAD 
Social Security Board Chairman 
Arthur Altmeyer is expanding his 
agency's field offices throughout the 
nation in anticipation of January, 
1940, when the old-age insurance 
monthly benefits begin flowing to 
hundreds of thousands of persons 

over 65. 


he works in employment covered by 
the plan for more than $15 a month. 


Here are some typical examples | 


cited by the Social Security Board 
of benefits under the old-age and 


survivors insurance program: 


Q. If John Jones, who has been 


making $100 a month in covered em- . 


ployment since 1936, reaches age 65 
late this vear and retires, what wil 


be the amount of his monthly bene- | 


fit? 
A. John Jones will be entitled to 


a monthly benefit, beginning Janu- | 


ary 1, 1940, of $25.75 a month, 


Q. If John Jones is married, what | 


benefit would his wife be entitled to 
get? 


A. When Mrs. Jones reaches age | 


65, she would get $12.88 a month. 
the effect of the. 


Q. If Mr. Jones dies after having 


_Yreceived monthly benefits for some 
' time, what benefits would his widow 


get? 

A. His widow'’at age 65 would be 
entitled to receive a monthly benefit 
of $19.31. 

Q. If Mr. Jones were to die before 
he received any benefits, what pro- 
tection would be available to his 
widow? 

A. If Mr. Jones died a fully in- 


_ $ured worker, his widow, if she were 
| 65 or over, would in this case, where | 
Mr. Jones’ monthly benefit amounts 


to $25.75, receive $19.31 a month for 


the rest of her life. 
received a lump-sum payment; can | 


Benefits for Widows 


With Dependents 
@. Suppose Bill Smith, age 35, 
who has been earning $100 a month 
Since 1936, dies in February, 1940, 


leaving a widow and two young chil- | 
dren; what benefit would they get? | 
two 


A. Mr. Smith’s widow and 
young children would be entitled to 
receive monthly benefits until the 
younger child became 18. His widow 
would receive $19.31. Each of the 
children would be entitled to about 
$13, making a total monthly benefit 
of $45 for the three. When the 
vounger child reached 18, Mrs. 
Smith’s benefit would stop, but it 
would be resumed when she reached 
65, when she would receive a monthly 
benefit of $19.31. 

Q. Suppose John Doe, who has 
been making $100 a month since 
1936, dies in January, 1940, leaving 
no survivors other 
mother, Could she receive any bene- 
fits? 

A. Yes. 
were 65 or over, would receive a 
monthly benefit of $12.88 for the 
rest of her life. 

The main point to remember in 
old-age insurance benefits is that the 
benefits now are to be figured on 
the average monthly wage of the 
worker instead of the total wages he 


has earned, 


Q. How is the “average monthly 
wage” determined? 

A. An individual’s total wages, in 
jobs covered by the system, up to 
the quarter in which he died or be- 
came entitled to receive his retire- 
ment benefit, is divided by the total 
number of months from 1936 up to 
that quarter, excluding any quarter 
prior to the individual’s 22nd birth- 
day in which he earned less than 
$50, and employment after age 65 
which occurred before 1939, 

Here are some examples in deter- 
mining the “average monthly wage”: 

Q@. What would be the average 


: monthly wage of a man who will be 


65 years old in January, 1947, if he 
has been steadily employed and has 
earned $1/200 a year for 10 years? 


| work in a month at 
When he is 18, he gets a job at $12. 


than his aged | 


John Dde’s mother, if she | 


A. Forty quarter. will have elapsed 
between January 1, 1937, and the 


time this man reaches age of 65 and | 


retires. His wages for the 40 quar- 
ters total $12,000. His 


Q. Take the case 
worker who is 17 in 1939. He earns 
very little in 1939, getting one week’s 
$10 a week. 


a week and, with only occasional 


loss of employment, keeps on work- | 


ing in industry until he retires in 


1988 at the age of 68. What would | 


his average monthly wage be? 

A. His total wages must first be 
determined. This would _ include 
everything he earned, beginning 
with his first job. When he was 
working at the age of 17, he made 
less than $50 a quarter; therefore, 


those quarters are not counted in. 
figuring the total number of months. | 
Of the basic benefit of $25, or 175 


Between the ages of 18 and 68, when 
he retires, 200 quarters would have 
elapsed. Assume that his wage rec- 


ord shows that his wages total $72,-_ 


000. This figure, divided by 600 
months, gives an average monthly 
wage of $120. 

Here is the formula by which the 
individual can calculate his monthly 
benefits when he knows what his 
average monthiy wage is: 

The insured worker receives as a 
basic benefit 40 per cent of the first 
$50 of his average monthly earnings, 
pius 10 per cent of his average wage 
over $50 and up to $250 a month. 
He will receive also an additional 1 


_ per cent of his basic benefit for each 
| year in which he has earned at least 


$200 in covered employment. 


As an example, suppose a man has 
been receiving an average monthly 
wage of $100 since the beginning of 
1937 and chooses to retire when he 
reaches the age of 65 at the begin- 
ning of 1940. How does the Gov- 
ernment calculate the amount of his 
monthly benefit? To begin with— 
he would receive 40 per cent of $50, 
or $20; plus 10 per cent of the re- 
maining $50, or $5; plus 3 per cent 


average | 
monthly wage will be $12,000 divided | 
| by 120 months, or $100. | 


A. He may, but he will not receive | of another | 


& 
LABOR DAY--AFL 


William Green: “Dualism only be- 
gets hatred and weakness. We 
urge every Organization in the 
dual movement to come back home 
and take its rightful place in the 
democratic home of labor without 
penalty or discrimination of any 
kind. The door is open.” 


cents, making a total of $25.75. 
In order better to supply citizens 


with information, the Social Security | 


Board will expand its field service to 


take care of the claims for old-age | 


and survivors’ insurance payments. 
The Board expects to add about 100 


field offices and 200 branch offices as | 


soon as practicable to the already 


existing 332 units located throughout | 


the nation. 
These field offices, the Board re- 


ports, will be supplemented by an- 


“itinerant” service extended to ap- 
proximately 700 smaller towns, mak- 
ing a total of more than 1,000 points 
of contact at which the Board’s rep- 
resentatives may be consulted. 

At the same time President Roose- 
velt in a short note io Secretary of 
Labor Perkins declared that it was 
his intention that the Committee on 
Economic Security, originally 


work for the social security program, 
be continued in order that it may 
“make active study of various pro- 
posals which may be made for 
further amendments or develop- 
ments of the Act.” 


AMERICA’S OWN PEACE PLAN: 


| affecting 
Government. 


necks. 


ap- , 
pointed in 1934 to lay the ground- | 


maintainifigsthe 


Labor: 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


THAT THE LAST YEAR HAS BROUGHT 


News 


NOTHER Labor Day finds the na- 
tion almost exactly where it was 

a year ago with respect to problems 
labor, management and 


Then as now the National Labor 
Relations Board was a target for 
criticism leveled by rival unions 
and employers. Jurisdictional labor 
disputes tended to lead many items 
of industrial production into bottle- 


Labor’s course in war 
Possible demands 


that may arise. 


times. 


Alleged violations of collec- 
tive bargaining kept Government in- 
vestigators on the jump. Major and 
minor issues between employer and 
employee kept the Labor Depart- 
ment’s conciliation service on the 
20Ve, 

The problem of dualism in the 
labor movement occasioned when 
the CIO was formed as a rival of 
the AFL was highlighted in the 
Labor Day addresses made by Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Green. 


The AFL's president, after taking |... 


cognizance of the gravity of the Eu- 
ropean situation, appealed for labor 
unity and urged that those labor 
unions which had left the AFL for 
the CIO “come back home.” At the 
same time Mr. Green declared that 
in the face of “present needs” it was 


time to let bygones be bygones and | 


try cooperation of labor, Government 
and industry in 
ment and solving business stagna- 
tion, 

In his address, Mr. Lewis pointed 
to the advances made by the CIO in 
“wage rates” of 


American workers and 


TEXT OF NEUTRALITY ACT 


[Continued From Page 9.] 
quire the owner, master, or person 
in command thereof, before depart- 


ing from a port of the United States, | 


to give a bond to the United States, 
with sufficient sureties, 
amount as he shall deem proper, 
conditioned that the vessel will not 


ply ship of a belligerent state. 
(b) If the President, or any person 
thereunto authorized by him, shail 


find that a vessel, domestic or for- | 


eign, in a port of the United States, 
has previously cleared from a port 
of the United States during such war 
and delivered its cargo or any part 
thereof to a warship, tender, or sup- 
ply ship of a belligerent state, he 
may prohibit the departure of such 
vessel during the duration of the war. 


SUBMARINES AND ARMED 
MERCHANT VESSELS 


Sec. 8. Whenever, during any war 


in which the United States is neutral, 
the President shall find that special 
restrictions placed on the use of 


' ports and territorial waters of the 
| United States by the submarines or 


armed merchant vessels of a foreign 
state, will serve to maintain peace 
between the United States and for- 
eign states, or to protect the com- 
mercial interests of the United States 
and its citizens, or to pro:note the 
security of the United States, and 
shall make proclamation t' ereof, it 
shall thereafter be unlawful for 
any such submarine or armed mer- 
chant vessel to enter a port or the 
territorial waters of the United States 
or to depart therefrom, except under 


such conditions and subject to such : 
. _ provisions of this section shall there- 


limitations as the President may pre- 
scribe. 
the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have 
ceased to exist, he shall revoke his 
proclamation and the provisions of 


| this section shall thereupon cease to 


apply. 


TRAVEL ON VESSELS OF BEL- 
LIGERENT STATES 


Sec. 9. Whenever the President 
shall have issued a_ proclamation 
under the authority of séction 1 of 
this Act it shall thereafter be unlaw- 
ful for any citizen of the United 
States to travel on any “vessel of 
the state or states named in such 
proclamation, except in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as 
the President shall prescribe: 

Provided, however, That the pro- 


visions of this section shall not ap- 


ply to a citizen of the United States 
traveling on a vessel whose voyage 
was begun in advance of the date of 
the President’s proclamation, and 
who had no opportunity to discon- 
tinue his vovage after that date: 


And provided further, That they ' 


in ,such 


Whenever, in his judgment, | 


shall have 


+ shall not apply under ninety days * 


after the date of the President’s 
proclamation to a citizen of the 
United States returning from a for- 
eign state to the United States. 


Whenever, in the President’s judg- | 
the conditions which have 
caused him to. issue his proclama- 
deliver the men, or any part of the | 
cargo, to any warship, tender, or sup- © 


ment, 


tion have ceased to exist, he shall 
revoke his proclamation and the 


—Harris & Ewing 


WILL IT WORK? 


Senator Key Pittman, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and author of the original 
Neutrality Act which will have to be 
invoked by the President if a state 
of war is found to exist abroad. 


upon cease to apply with respect to 


the state or states named in such | 


proclamation, except with respect to 
_ aircraft) or other contrivance used, 


offenses committed prior to such re- 


| vocation, 


ARMING OF AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT VESSELS PROHIBITED 


Sec. 10. Whenever the President 
issued a proclamation 
under the authority of section 1, it 
shall thereafter be unlawful, until 
such proclamation is revoked, for 
any American vessel engaged in com- 
merce with any belligerent state, or 
any state wherein civil strife exists, 
named in such proclamation, to be 


armed or to carry any armament, , 
arms, ammunition, or implements of | 
war, except small arms and ammuni- | 
tion therefor which the President 


may deem necessary and shall pub- 
licly designate for the preserva- 


Sels. 


REGULATIONS 
Sec. 


tion of discipline aboard such ves- | 


— 


11. The President may, from 
time to time, promulgate such rules 


and regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, aS may be nécessary and 
proper to carry out any of the pro- 


visions of this Act; and he may exer- | 
cise any power or authority con- | 


ferred on him by this Act through 


such officer or officers, or agency or | 


agencies, as he shall direct. . 


GENERAL PENALTY PROVISION 
Sec. 12. In every case of the viola- 


tion of any of the provisions of this | 


Act or of any rule or regulation 
issued pursuant thereto where a spe- 
cific penalty is not herein provided, 
such violator or violators, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not more than 


$10,000, or imprisoned not more than | 


five years, or both, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 13. For the purposes of this 
Act— 


(a) The term “United States,” 
when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the several States and Ter- 
ritories, the insular possessions of 
the United States (including the 
Philippine Islands), the Canal Zone, 
and the District of Columbia. 


(b) The term “person” includes a | 
partnership, company, association, or | 


corporation, as well as a natural 
person. 


(c) The term “vessel” me@ans every 
description of watercraft (including 
aircraft) or other contrivance used, 
or capable of being used as a means 


of transportation on, under, or over | 
| water. 


(d) The term “American vessel” 
means any vessel (including aircraft) 


United States. 


(e) The term “vehicle” means every 
description of carriage (including 


or capable of being used, as a means 

of transportation on or over land. 
(f) The term “state” shall include 

nation, government, and country. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 14. If any of the provisions of 
this Act, or the application thereof 
to any person or circumstance, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the 


Act, and the application of such pro- | 
vision to other persons or circum- | 


stances, shall affected 


thereby. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec.15. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated from time _ to 
time, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


not be 


'such amounts aS may be necessary 


to carry out the provisions and ac- 

complish the purposes of this Act. 
Approved, May 1, 1937, 6.30 p. m., 

Central Standard Time. | 


easing .unemploy- | 


in having | 
“embraced the cause of unemployed | 
workers, giving them Jeadership and | 


+ challenging the nation to solve their + 


problems.” At the same time, Mr. 
Lewis served warning that the 
march of “industrial unionism” 
would be continued on an even 
broader front. 

This Labor Day finds a new fac- 
tor entering into the industrial scene 
—European conflict. However, it is 
not a factor which Federal officials 
will have to face blindly. For one 
thing there is the wealth of experi- 
ence offered by conditions during the 
World War and post-war era. 
ficials today are well versed in labor 
conditions that may arise during 


—Underwood & Underwood 


LABOR DAY—CIO 


John L. Lewis: “The inherent 
rightness of its structure and of its 
program has carried the CIO 
through unprecedented attacks. 
. «+ The CIO is moving into new 
fields, offering more and more 
workers in the nation’s industries 
the benefits of industrial unionism.” 


war—whether such a war receives 
this country’s direct or indirect par- 
ticipation. 

Most important factor revolves 
around the controls which the Fed- 
eral Government already has ringed 
around employer-employee relations. 
Should the nation find itself facing 


the threat of conflict, in addition to | 
direct war-time enforcements pro- | 


mulgated by the Government for 


labor and management, there are the | 


key agencies such as the NLRB, the 


| Wage-Hour Administration, the Pub- 


lic Contracts Division (Walsh-Healey 
Act) which will undoubtedly be used 
to keep labor on a smoothly func- 
tioning basis. 


But more immediate is the fact 


that labor, awdre of increased pro- | 


duction resulting from arms expan- 
sion, is pressing ahead with vigorous 
organization drives, with 
moves designed to increase labor’s 


| paycheck in vital defense production | 


industries. 


Washington is watching with in- | 


terest organization drives into cor- 
porations engaged in aircraft manu- 
facture, ship-buildling and muni- 
tions production. Labor experts are 
in general agreement that as long as 
this country remains neutral, labor 
will receive the tacit approval of the 
Administration to press ahead for 
an increased share of the profits ac- 
cruing from war orders. Should the 


United States, however, be drawn - 


Of- 


strategy 


into a general war, then the situation 
would be reversed. with emergency 


_ controls on both labor and manage- 


ment. 

In that case, there would be little 
activity in arbitration and conciliae 
tion, as matched against executive 
fiat channeling employes and em. 
ployers into strict industrial mobi- 
lization schedules. 

The fact that President Roosevelt 
has publicly announced his inten- 
tion of keeping the United States 
neutral in the present conflict spot- 
lights the new problem facing the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

For a long time the NLRB’s out- 
Standing champion was the CIO. 
Now that organization has joined the 
ranks of those AF of L officials and 
employer organizations critical of 
the Board’s procedure. 


CIO Grows Critical of 


The Labor Board 


Last week the CIO charged that 
the NLRB was “attempting to placate 
the American Federation of Labor at 
the expense of the interests of the 
CIO unions and its members, and at 


‘the risk of encouraging chaos in in- 


dustry.” 

The stepping stone for this new 
alignment against the NLRB’s poli- 
cies comes in the CIO’s attack 
against the Board’s decision in the 
Chrysler Corporation, Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., and American 
Can Co., cases. 

What has raised the CIO's ire is 
the fact that the Board by its de- 
cision has made it possible for AF of 


| I, craft unions to strengthen their 
| membership by annexing segments 
of industrial 


unions’ membership. 
Also the CIO alleges that the Board 
is showing favoritism by refusing to 
order company-wide elections, auth- 
orizing instead separate plant elec- 


tions. 


This presents a new problem for 
Congress when it returns to the 
Capital. Observers expect that the 
forces which refused to countenance 
changes in the Wagner Act will be 
weakened, that there will be more 
than an even chance that changes 
will be made in the policies of the 
Board. 


NLRB and Employers: 


A Changing Attitude 


Meanwhile the NLRB itself is at- 
tempting to tackle its lengthy 
agenda. The month of August was 
more favorable to the CIO than the 
A F of L on the basis of collective 
bargaining elections. Fourteen elec- 
tions in which the A F of L directly 
opposed the CIO resulted in nine 
victories for the industrial unionists, 

At the same time observers have 
noticed indications of a softening in 
the Board's dealings with employers. 
These indications are predicated 
upon several recent decisions. The 
net effect of these decisions appar- 
ently reveals the Board as being 
more concerned with the use of séc- 
ret elections in determining bargain- 
ing agencies; clamping down on em- 
ploye coercion by outside organiz- 
ers; clarifying employer rights in col- 
lective bargaining procedure and em- 
ploy discharges; and tightening up 
the requirements by which employes 
seek to prove employer discrimina- 
tion because of union activity. 


PRESIDENT’S GREETING 
TO NATION’S WORKERS 


President Roosevell’s 
statement follows in full text: 
PON this Labor Day American 
wage earners may well consider 
the benefits and satisfaction which 


flow from a democracy not only to | 


them but to all our people. We have 
the blessings of peace, a cohesive 


unity and a substantial measure of | 
prosperity to be thankful for upon | 


the national observance of this 52- 
documented under the laws of the | 


year-old birthday. 

We have made great economic 
and social advances in the public 
interest since March, 1933, and they 


have combined for the general well- | 


being of this generation and genera- 
tions yet to come. Increased em- 


ployment and more and better filled | 


pay envelopes, brought about 
through the aid and cooperation of 
the Government, have built up pur- 
chasing power so that employers, 
farmers and investors have shared 
the benefits with millions of work- 
ers. 


Improved Conditions 
For Labor Cited 


Wage earners themselves have 
gained directly through increases in 
wages and opportunities, 
through better working conditions 
and through shorter hours of labor. 


They have been aided by such far- 


reaching and far-sighted legislation 
as the social security program, for 
which this generation 
generations will ever 
thanks, 


offer up 


Labor Day + 


qua 
were without work 
months of 1933. 


come 


and future | 
| world at large. 


The success of the comprehensive 


- economic and social program, which 
was launched in 1933, is in fact al- 
ready assured. Since March of that 


year, as a result of progressive and 
constructive policies, planned with 
the well-being of the entire nation 
in mind, jobs in private industry, ex- 
clusive of agriculture, have been 
shot sy for more than seven and a 

er million men and women who 
in the early 


In this same period the amount in 
weekly pay envelopes, in manufac- 
turing alone, increased by more 
than $90,000,000. 

Results have been partly satisfac- 
tory so far as the income of farmers 
is concerned. Cash income of farm- 
ers for the first six months of 1933 
totaled $2,057,000,000, as compared 
with $2,975,000,000 in the first six 


~ months of 1939, an increase of $918,- 


000,000. 

All this constitutes an economic 
achievement of which we may well 
be proud. So let us be thankful up- 
on this Labor Day and the days to 
for what we have accom- 
plished in the great democracy which 
is the United States and let us pray 
that nothing may transpire to inter- 


'rupt our progress toward the goal 


of peace, good will and national 
well-being, which we as a people al- 
ways have had and, please God, al- 
ways shall have as our objective in 
our own interest and that of the 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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A RISE IN INCOME: 
THE EFFECTS 


More buying power for the aver- 
age American family. How rise in in- 
come helps business. 


NCREASED prosperity this year is being Te- 

flected in larger income payments to indi- 

viduals. At the same time, price declines enable 
these payments to provide more goods. 

That is the good news for business to be found 
in the monthly figures on income and prices 
compiled by the Commerce Department and 
Labor Department. 

When the two sets of figures are correlated 
to show what the income payments to individuals 
will buy, this fact is revealed: the 1939 national! 
income has a total purchasing power about equal 
to that of 1929, which long has been held up 
as our maximum year of prosperity. 

But the figures on income and cost of living 
do not reveal one important fact which must be 
taken into consideration. The United States 
now has about 914 million more population than 
it had in 1929. So when the purchasing power 
of the income payments to individuals is trans- 
lated into per capita terms it is found that the 
1939 income, at the rate it is now being paid, will 
buy about 6 per cent less per capita in clothing, 
food and other merchandise than could nave 
been bought with the 1929 income. 


Rise of Billion 
Shown for 7 Months 


The Department of Commerce has announced 
that income payments to individuals in the 
United States during the first seven months of 
1939 amounted to $37,985,000,000, an increase of 
$1,143,000,000 or 3 per cent over the income re- 
ceived in the corresponding period last year. 

Included in income payments are wages, sal- 
aries, dividends, interest, profits taken from busi- 
ness enterprises and relief. payments. 

Most of the increase in payments to individ- 
vals shown during the first seven months of this 
year has been in the commodity producing in- 
dustries, including mining, manufacturing and 
construction. These industries showed a 10 per 
cent increase in payments to individuals, while 
salaries and wages in the distribution and serv- 
ice industries, including Government, were less 
than 3 per cent above last year. | 

Dividend and interest payments so far in 1939 
have totaled $4,762,000,000, as compared with $4,- 
814.000.000 during the corresponding period of 
1938. Dividends have been running somewhat 
higher than a year ago in recent months, but 
the gains have not been large enough to offset 
the losses recorded in the early months of tne 
year. 


Reduction in Prices 
Helpful to Workers 


The reduction in prices combined with the 
maintenance of comparatively higher wage levels 
has enabled the employed workers to enjoy pet- 
ter buying power than they had in 1929.. The 
burden of the depression has fallen primarily on 
the familities on relief and the unemployed. 


Family living costs, according to the Labor 
Department figures, have fallen to 1936 levels. 
Food, the largest item in the budget, is cheaper 
than at any time since 1934. 


Rent levels have remained about the same for 
the past two years. Rents, however, have shown 
a rise of about one-third from 1933 lows, or a 
greater proportionate rise than any other item in 
the average family budget. 

Clothing prices, like those of food, are back 
at 1934 levels. 

Even costs of operating an automobile are 
lower now than they were last year. Gasoline 
prices average about a cent a gallon less than 
this time last year and are at the levels of late 
1934 and early 1935. 

The increased flow of payments to individuals 
has been reflected in greater purchases at retail. 
Retail stores had about 5 per cent more sales 
for the first half of this year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


STEWART McDONALD 


Federal Housing Administrator 


SIMPLIFIED lIcng-term plan to finance the 

construction of small homes has been an- 
nounced. New regulations making the program 
effective September 1 have Leen mailed to banks 
and other lending institutions throughout the 
country. 

The plan is designed primarily to aid families 
in the lower-income groups who heretofore have 
been unable to take advantage of FHA home 
financing facilities. It will enable such families 
to purchase soundly-constructed houses in areas 
that do not fully meet the requirements of other 
phases of the FHA program, particularly where 
building codes and neighborhood and zone re- 

_ Strictions, as well as land planning requirements, 
are less rigid. 

Home builders may have as long as 15 years 
to pay off their loans. Families with incomes 
ranging from $900 to $1,500 annually are in a 
position to take advantage of the new plan. For 
example, on a home valued at $2,000, monthly 
Payments not including taxes and fire insur- 
ance would be less than $17. 

(From a statement made public August 28.) 
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Soaring Debts: What They Mean... 
Industrial Outlook ... More Income 
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1 eon long-term debt burden of the United States today is greater 
Yet the total interest charges on that debt in 
relation to national income are not much greater than on the debt of 


than ever before. 


the late 20’s. 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THE UNitep STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


The explanation? As every debtor knows, the pinch of indebtedness 
is due to the amount of interest charges in relation to income. Because 
of the Government’s “easy money” policy, interest rates on both Gov- 


ernment and private obligations are at record lows. 


RISE THE DEBT BURDEN: 


WHY COST HUGE BORROWINGS HAS FALLEN 


NTEREST and taxes in 1939 will take one * year to the smallest since 1925, while this year 


dollar out of every three and a half received 
by the American people—that is, about 28 per 
cent of the national income. In 1938 the figure 
was at the high record of 30.2 per cent. 

These figures reflect chiefly the expansion of 
Governmental functions and growth of public 
debt. War —armaments—unemployment—all 
add up to wider Governmental activities and 
rise of national debts. Even Great Britain, 
which has hitherto stayed out of the red, this 
year will borrow well over two billion dollars. 
In the United States we have just completed a 
13 billion dollar Congressional session which— 
barring recourse to unusual finance methods— 
will shoot the Treasury debt well up towards 
the 45 billion dollar limit. 

The growth, and function, of the national 
debt are the subject of heated and growing con- 
troversy. In the view of the liberals, expansion 
of public debt is a necessary and proper method 
of fixed capital formation. In the conserva- 
tive view, it is wasteful and menacing. . 

The significant factual 
considerations back of 
the controversy are the 
amount and relative bur- 
den of debt, its trend— 
whether up or down—and the palpable effects, 
if any, of the extrordinary financial measures 
invoked by the Federal Government the past 
six years in improving the relationship between 
debts and income. 


More Income 


Is Needed To 
Reduce Burden 


For this purpose it is, of course, necessary 
to take into account both public and private 
debt. The fixed interest burden—that is, those 
interest payments which do not fluctuate, as do 
bank loans, with business activity and prices— 
is measured by the total of public and long-term 
private debt. The former includes all Federal, 
State and local government debts; the latter, all 
bonds and mortgages of railroads, public utili- 
ties, industrial corporations, farms, and urban 
real estate. 

Estimated totals of this debt and interest 
payments on it for selected years in the past 
quarter century are as follows (in billions of 
dollars): 


Debt Interest 
1913 37 1.9 
1920 80 4.2 
1929 117 6.2 
1933 117 5.9 
1939 129 5.5 


The trend of the fixed debt, as revealed by 
these figures, has been almost constantly up- 
ward. Every year since 1921 in fact, except- 
ing only 1933, has shown an increase in the 
debt total. Interest payments, however, have 
declined somewhat since 1930, owing to the 
fall in the interest rate. They decreased last 


is expected to show a small increase. 

Debts have risen more rapidly than the na- 
tional ‘income. Before and throughout the 
World War, the fixed debt total as above esti- 
mated remained slightly larger than the annual 


Long-term debt and its effects 
on business. How carrying charges 
have varied. 


income of the country. By 1929 it had risen to 
about 112 times the income figure and in 1932-3 
to 213 times. 

The percentage of the national income re- 
quired to meet the interest charges, however, 
is a more significant figure. And here the show-. 
ing is more favorable to New Deal experimen- 
tation. The 1932 depression—like that of 1921 
—shot this percentage abruptly upward (see 
chart). The decline has carried further in the 


present instance, wiping out practically all the 
1929-32 rise. 


The Trends 
of Interest 
In Past Years 


A pronounced 
rise in the national in- 
come, however, is needed 
to effect any net reduc- 
tion in the fixed interest 
burden from that of ten years ago; the average 
ratio of 1937-39, in fact, remains slightly above 
that of 1927-29, 


Striking shifts in the debt structure have oc- 


curred in the past ten years—and in the past | 


twenty-five. A somewhat detailed table (useful 
for reference) is necessary to bring out these 
shifts. 

Fixed Debts in the United States—Bil, Dol. 
Type of Debt 1912-13* 1922 1930 1937 
Private long-term | 

Railroad bonds ....... 10.7 11.9 13.4 13.1 


Pub. utility bonds .... 5.3 8.4 14.0 13.9. 
oes 45 68 108 7.3 | 


Industrial bonds ... 


Farm mortgages ...... 38 89 91 7.1 


Urban R. E. mortgages 7.0 15.2 37.2 28.5 | 


Total private ..... « 04S 70.3 
Public 
..... 1.0 22.7 15.9 35.8 


State and local ........ 45 99 18.0 19.2 


Grand total . 268 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
*Private debt, 1912; public, 1913. 


**Interest-bearing Treasury debt; guaranteed debt of 


Federal agencies not included. od 


33.9 55.0/ 


| 


83.8 118.4 125.3 | 


Official detailed figures are not available 
since 1937, but the best information obtainable 
is that little change has occurred in the past. 
two years, other than a four-billion-dollar gain 
in the Federal debt, raising the total to approxi- 
mately 129 billions. 

It will be noted that the quarter century 
since 1913 falls into three distinct periods. In 
the War period, both public and private debt 
increased—the former much the more rapidly; 
up until 1920, however, total debt rose but lit- 
tle more than national income and the interest 
burden held fairly constant at 5% to 6 per 
cent of total income. ; 

In the ’20s, private debt increased and public 
debt held about constant—Federal declining, 
State and local rising; real estate mortgages 
and utility bonds led this rise in the private 
field. In_the 30s private debt has declined, 
while public (Federal) has risen; total debt has 
gone up, while the national income has gone 
down. | 


Fixed interest has ac- 
counted for 9.9 per cent 


Reach Total of the national income 
in the ten years, 1930-39. 


of 13 Billion 
Taxes, however, far out- 


weigh interest as a fixed charge on income. To- 
tal tax levies are about 13 billion dollars—20 
per cent of the national income. The combined 


Tax Levies 


interest and tax burden has risen by half since 


1929; last year it was slightly above 1933’s 30 
per cent of national income record, and since 
1931 it has only once been below 25 per cent 
(1936—24.6). 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has published complete figures of tax collec- 
tions since 1926. These, combined with the 
foregoing interest figures, show the almost con- 
stant tendency of the fixed charge burden to 
increase: 


Taxes—Bil. dol. Fixed Charges—Percent 


of National income 


* Federal State, &c. Total Taxes Interest Total 


1926 32 54 8.6 
7 3.3 5.7 9.06 12.2 76 19.8 
193-3 
9 3.3 6.4 9.76 23 #78 20.1 
30 3.5 68 10.3 14.2 86 22% 
1 2.7 66 9.3 154 10.2 25.6 
2 18 64 8.15 17.4 12.6 30.0 
3 16.8 12.9 29.7 
4 29 59 88 17.0 11.0 28.9 
6 38 6.7 10.5 16.1 85 24.6 
ie 59 7.8 13.7 22.0 82. 30.2 

1939 5.4 * 13(e)  20(e) 8(e) 28 


* Not reported, 
(e) Estimated. 
L. M. GRAVES 


WHAT WAR DOES 
TO U. S. BUSINESS 


The recovery outlook in light of 
European developments. What the 


future may hold for American busi- 
ness. 


pattern of expected individual] recovery 
the United States during the coming ida 
now has to be revised in the light of condi “ie 
Caused by European war. | pe 
Already the record of industria 
recent months is imposing. Betw 
July the Federal Reserve Board in 
trial production shot up from 92 to 102. 
the sharpest increases on record. August ke 
ures are not yet available but it is believed busia 
ness was maintained on an even kee]. = 
The consensus of Government business fore 
casters before the outbreak of War was that 
business—with peace maintained—could 
a period of moderate recovery which would 
a small additional gain in the rate of denrisi 
production during the rest of 1939, bringing ‘ne 
index for the year as a whole to an averas ot 
100 or better for the year. The average was ag 
for the first six months. : am 


To what extent this pattern has been chaneo 
by war is still uncertain. Some signs as to t 
changes inthe industrial outlook 
evident. 


1 recovery jn 
een May and 
dex of indus. 


ed 
the 
» however, are 


War Would Stimulate 
The Heavy Industries 


If the war is at all Prolonged it is apparent 
that heavy industry, steel, copper and other n- 
dustries sharing in armament trade will benefit 
most. Typical of the outlook is the rise which 
took place in prices of steel and other industrial 
shares participating in war orders when hostili- 
ties broke out between Poland and Germany 

Firming of prices of copper, steel scrap and 
other products affected by war demands can be 
expected to continue. Otherwise the sluggish- 
ness of commodity prices is a deterrent to re- 
covery. 

An unfavorable factor in the immediate busi- 
ness Outlook is the decline in construction con- 
tract awards, which, except for residential bujld- 
ings, has been in evidence since December. Resi- 
dential construction awards, as shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board index, hovered between 
95 and 58 per cent of the 1923-25 average from 
December through June, and then rose to anew 
high of 61 per cent in July. 

The Federal Reserve index for al] types of 
building contract awards dropped from 9@ in 
November of last year to 67 in July. 


Uncertainty in Business 


May Now Be Lessened 


Outbreak of war may be expected to remove 
much of the uncertainty which has hung over the 
stock market and has been x major factor in 
the failure of stock prices te recOver more than 
a small portion of the losses suffered earlier this 
year. If the market outlook turns up, it may 
cause business men to be more optimistic about 
making commitments for raising new capital 
and cause some consumers who have been post- 
poning purchases of automobiles and houses ‘0 
buy now. | 

Thus the war situation may add to the already 
better-than-expected retail demand for auto- 
mobiles. 

The flaring of. war is expected to direct more 
attention to*the need for capital renewal in cer- 
tain sections of American industries, particularly 
the railroads and utilities. A large percentage of 
railroad equipment is a>tiquated and a drive to 
rebuild plant may be part of Government pre- 
paredness strategy. 

Likewise, additional capital outlays are being 
cutlined in the utility industry. 

Also, war orders may cause much shifting about 
within industries. Some, like the automobile in- 
dustry may have to retool to prepare to fill wat 
orders. But excess capacity of industry 1s ‘0 
large that any extensive over-all Government 
planning at this stage is scouted as unnecessary. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


WALTER D. FULLER 


President, The Curtis Publishing 
Company 


E ARE now in the tenth year of the dep'?s- 
sion and it should be obvious we are "0 
going to find our way out through more and 
more taxation, through an economy of scarci\’. 
by money tinkering and other strange devices 
conceived by politicians. 


If we successfully solve the unemployme?! 
problem our other problems will solve thems 
selves. Management of American business ' 
ready to do everything possible to end une 
ployment. Those who argue otherwise either are 
misguided or are miscreants. 

Government can cooperate with business: 
Government can lower taxes, so that busines 
can afford to hire more workers, provide mor° 
purchasing power. | 

Most business men do not see any possibié 
way of putting the ten million jobless back e 
pay rolls until taxes are broughe under conti’ 
It has become the biggest problem of expens® 

(From an address before the Silver Bay (N.Y) 
Industrial Conference Aug. 30.) 
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THE SHIFT IN U. S. SECURITY ISSUES: 
U. S. Finances « 


) 


EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN HOSTILITIES 


+ ends next June 30, will amount to ¢ war, 
about 9!'4 billion dollars, about the 


it is considered likely that the 
Treasury will do much of its financ- 


Shields Against War for 


EFORE dawn on the morning of + 


Sept. 1 lights were burning in 
smportant offices of the Treasury. 


And officials in Key positions at of- | 


sees of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission, at the Federal Reserve | 


* appeared to be that the market would 
| advance éither as a result of im- 


proved outlook for domestic business 
or as a result of the outlook for sub- 


| stantial war orders. 


As a precautionary measure the 


UTBREAK of hostilities in Eu- 
rope has radically altered the 
cutlook both for short-term and 


| long-term Treasury policies. 


Most immediate effect 
officials in the plans for the Treas- 
ury’s September financing. Plans 


is seen by | 


same as this year or slightly less. 
‘Analysis of Treasury fiscal needs 
for the present year shows further: 
About 534 billion dollars probably 
will be received in taxes. 
About 114 billion dollars may be 


available from social security pay- | 


roll taxes which will be deposited in 
the unemployment insurance 


ing this year on short-term .iotes and 
bills. This would mark a reversal of 
the trend in recent years which has 
been toward converting an increased 
proportion of the public debt into 
long-term obligations. 


Public Debt Limit: 


| | trust | 

a oard and other governmental | | _had been made tentatively to seek , ; ; | Change Is Possible 
agencies arrived at their | | Federal ve Board Sept. between 500 and 700 million dollars Borrow! t} 

in thew | 4-announced that in view of current of “new money” and to refund $23 | ely | 1e amount indicated 

18 desks ne | | developments in the internationai must be sought in cash to make up’ makes it certain that by the end of 

ES Yet, despite the spectacular way in situation, the Federal Reserve Banks | the excess of outgo over receipts. | the next fiscal year the gross Federal 

ge which the news of the German in- are prepared at this time to make | | debt will be uncomfortably close to 

in vasion of Poland arrived in Wash- advances to members and non- | lect of wer on Trees- | the 45 billion dollar mark and that 

j mgton at the beginning hours of the member banks on Government obli- 4 _ the Administration, to have sufficient 

oi cay and despite the speed with which gations at par at the rates prevailing | ury policies. How financing | leeway for financial operations in the 

t for member banks.” | d = _ 1941 fiscal year, probably will have to 

fy _ A spokesman for the Board saia || Plans an tax revision are ask Congress to raise the debt limit. 

- Financial problems and that the move was made to reassure || affected. _ Under the Liberty Loan Act and 

- ; banks that the Board is standing its Many amendments, the amount 
~_ the European wor. Busi- ready to make loans on the Govern- of Government securities outstand- 
at " . ment obligations so that if they need ing is limited to 45 billion dollars. 
vee | ness as usual mn American caditenss cash they will a have miliion dollars of short-term issues | The Administration had planned to 

a markets. to unload them on the market. maturing in December. ask for an increase in debt limita- 

al | —Harris & Ewing : But now, with the flare-up of war, | tion at the last session but when 

= ie COMMUNICATIONS—IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR Dollar Devaluation the financing is to be put off, per- | economy sentiment developed in both 
al ; ames Fly (right) newly-appointed Chairman of th r : — haps until the regular December the House and Senate and it became 

officials went to their posts to keep to get the inside Is Not in Prospe ct financing date. The Treasury now apparent any attempt to raise the 
informed of the latest developments, on his new job by dropping in for a conference with retiring Government officials said there is as a working balance of 1.6 billion debt limit would be used as the basis 

ed by trans-Atlantic telephone, by news Chairman Frank McNinch. no prospect that the President will 0llars and can get along for the | for an onslaught on spending poli- 

he ticker and by radio, all was compara- ‘ use his remaining power to devalue | Present without additional funds. cies, it was decided to defer the 
me tively calm. There was none of the the dollar to offset the drop in the although to do so will mean drawing request. 

, panic and the shock of total unpre- | by private initiative, now there are ¢ tic development and for stimula- | yajlue of the pound down the cash balance to a lower ; ( There is the possibility, of course, 
paredness shown at the arrival Of | strong governmental controls. Pri- | tion of foreign trade are possessed I | | . total than has been kept on hand | | that prosperity will be brought back 
war in the late summer of 1914. Vate controls also are better organ- ' by the RFC and the Export-Import Bing bescsings aaa ¥ Gevalnation - _in recent months. Likewise, the | | by war orders and tax receipts will 

What happened in the nation’s | ized. And today the financial and | Bank. satan “4 a dete Geen hace rot _ maturing issues could be refunded | dees & Cites be increased to such an extent that 
financial “regulatory” center was | trade resources of the United States A Foreign Exchange Committee effect of making American products — in December, although this would NATION’S DEBT another huge deficit may be elimi- 
nt characteristic of what happened in | are much greater. | has been organized in New York to | more expensive to foreign buyers _mark a change in recent practice P Durd. ef Vitalin. 1 nated in the 1941 fiscal year. 

he securities and commodities markets. Thus: | coordinate efforts of the New York | thereby curtailing our market eh | which has been to refund maturing nang em © tt is one 0 Another alternative to asking for 

fit At the New York Stock Exchanee, The Treasury Department now has | #"4ncial community to maintain times like the present, however “st | OF their Cue Cate. hed di. an 

a after a temporary weakness, the | 1.4, greater powers over currency , ¢rderly markets and prevent specu- | peig that this will ae tee tee pel At the same time the prospect of | -‘“"™O" Upward of the satutory na. limit might be a shift in the silver 

) stock market rallied under ;leader- siealil “| lation in currencies. 01 an increased flow in war. orders tional debt limitation. purchase policy toward direct cur- 

ial and credit. _ because the British and French Gov- ' 

lis ship of “war babies” —the stg 0 An agreement exists with Eng- | . A War Resources Board is in ex- ernments will take over security should mean greater prosperity for | rency inflation and use of some of 
companies most likely to beriefit land and France whereby some istence which readily could become holdings of their nationals and use | 4Merican business. This in turn | whether or not this amount in she two-billion dollar stabilization 

nd frony war orders. . measure-of-contrel--ean-—be-exercised an agency for national planning to proceeds from their sale to obtain spells greater tax receipts which may | cash will be needed, though, is de- ’ fund for current expenses. 

be In England the London markets | over exchange fluctuations. To im- coordinate development of indus- | funds to make purchases. Also, Brit- | /¢ssen Treasury borrowing this fils- | pendent on whether the Treasury | 7 - SavGeamEm Seemiet 

he were closed. In European financial | plement that agreement, the Treas- | “eS called into being by European | j.) ang French gold still can be ex- | ©! year. - | eash balance is maintained at the | = —— 

re. centers exchange dealings were rela- | wry has a two-billion-doliar stabili- demands for war materials. _ changed for dollars at $35 an ounce. Taxation is another field in which | high levels of recent months. . 
tively small. zation fund. If the war should be prolonged, | Treasury policies may be changed If the cash balance is maintained, UNION CARBIDE 

A gold stock of 161% billion dollars prospect is that this. country | 45 4 result of the new situa tiou approximately three-quarters of a A ND CARBON 

n= Treasury Postpones is in the possession of this country. | Government has passed a rule for. ™ay end up owning 75 per cent or Which confronts the world. An in- billion dollars may be derived from CORPORATION 

- Borrowing Program A strong Federal Reserve System bidding British nein of foreign | ore of the world’s gold, That fluential group of Treasury officials | sale of United States savings bonds, y 

scthilitiac in. | has been working hard to find d borrowing in the open market 

is established with much wider | securities to sell or transfer their ™eans additional poss:bilities of in an wig OP ate 

he Late on the afternoon of Sept. 1, powers over the nation’s banking | holdings gg gone nie fiation in this country as a result of | Means to eliminate further “tax de- may provide the additional 11% bil- A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50c) 

en Acting Secretary of the Treasury .<. | the expansion of the credit base. | terrents” to business. Elimination | dollars needed. per share on the outstanding capital 

om Hanes announced that the Treasury Existence of the Federal Deposit ead iia ha —nellgeng ler Primary worry of the financial ex- | Of such deterrents may not be so | All these estimates, however, stock of this Corporation has been 
ew would not borrow any cash during Insurance Corporation guarantees | Thereby, any sudden dumping of perts, however, is not over inflation, | Necessary if recovery is engendered might be altered to the degree that declared, payable October 2, 1939, to 
the month. The basis for the de- | the safety of small and medium- | securities on American markets by | bUt fear that, if the United States | by orders for war materials. a war-engendered boom brings in | stockholders of record at the close of 

of cision, it was understood, is that the | o34q bank deposits. eitteh elites: te prevented | should obtain such a large propor- | The latest analysis of the outflow | more tax revenues than are esti- | business September 8, 1939. 

” Treasury does not wan fe old Through the Commodity Exchange Contributing wn the streneth of | tion of the world’s gold, the metal | of Federal funds shows that total mated by the foregoing analysis. ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
thing which might disturb the mar- | agministration, controls may be! the Sa apineet I was the continued | Will be abandoned ‘as a unit. of | outlays for this fiscal year, which | Under the conditions arising from | _______ 

Kets. exercised over trading in commodi- | high level of domestic business de- ! monetary value and this country will a , 
After making his announcement, | ties. | | spite war. American investors | be left with a great hoard of gold 
Mr. Hanes commented, “I think the | vast powers to lend money to! showed little tendency to liquidate | of little value except for comimer- 
ave markets have done baa d well today. American industry both for domes-. | investments. The general feeling | cial purposes. 
The foreign exchange markets o0e- 

oe Officials united in declaring that WILL U S. MAKE NEW LOANS | 

his there is no reason why the securities e 

nay and commodities markets cannot be 

out kept open on a “business-as-usual” 

TO SELL MUNITIONS ABROAD? 

ost But, despite the comparative calm 

; to with which the financial world ac- | 

3 + making he is in a favorable position + efitting from the credit or private 

ady Nemrsqijanny, . | to at least prepare the way. | banks put up the rest. _ | 

ito- | When Congress completed action | Although a large proportion of | 

| ILL America again lend vast last February extending the Export- | the Bank’s transactions have been 

ore sums abroad to finance pur- Import Bank’s charter of life until | made to facilitate export of agri- 

aie chases of war materials? _ June 30, 1941, the tocsin of alarm | cultural commodities, there is no 

a Congress, in passing the Johnson | was sounded by. different members | limitation as to the type of exports 

ge Act, wrote a definite “‘no” into the , Of Congress that activities of the | and its lending program has been of 

= law so far as loans by private indi- | importance in stimulating exports 

| viduals or institutions to European of industrial goods as well. 

sti Governments in default to this coun- | : Latin America has been consid- 

‘4 try are concerned and similarly as | Possible role of Export- ered the major field of activity in the 

rout te direct governmental loans by this | Import Bank in war trade. past but there is no geographical 

ine country to other governments:in de- | : ; restriction on the bank’s activities. 

eas fault to the United States. | Financing exports to bel- Mr. Jones said that in no case | 

5 80 But in the Export-Import Bank, | | |igerents. would the Export-Import Bank un- 

nent subsidiary agency to the Reconstruc- | cerwrite exportation of “war ma- 

iry. tion Finance Corporation, is to be | terials” to foreign countries. 

found a governmental _institu- 
- tion which in a round-about way | Bank might lead to foreign entangle- Private Bankers Role 
3 may enable Government funds to be | ments which eventually might force ; 
used to finance exports to European | the United States into war. | In World War 
nations at war. No larBe scale lending program Foreign lending was one of the | 
—Harris & Ewing would ‘be possible, however, under | ™ajor factors in our export trade | 
SALES PRESSURE Credit Available present operating restrictions of the | Prosperity of the ‘20's. But when 
Leroy Lincoln, President of the aa : : | Bank which restricted its maximum | 10ans slowed and stopped and when 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- For War Contracts extension of loans and other obliga- | Europe tried to make payments for — 
pany, tells the “monopoly commit- This was made clear August 31 | tions to not more than 100 million | !04ns in goods, tariff barriers of this — 
ee’ that his company will not | when Jesse Jones, Federal Lending | dollars at any one time. But it has | Country were raised. Without the ed a k fa | It’ nH y/4 
countenance high-pressure methods Administrator, explained that loans | been pointed out that Congress purchasing power provided from o0 y G p e S a | omer: 
of selling insurance. made by the Export-Import Bank to | quickly could provide additional American surplus products and trade 
promote export trade do not come | lending powers if it decides they are fell of sharply. Not last week’s game; not something that happened yesterday; not even a 
oe de nying that the pattern of world | conte ae erie ix “eae Export-Import as demands for war materials, loans they happen! That’s the new thrill that television now makes possible. 
isiness had been changed over- | made by private bankers played an 
i hight, just as it was in 1914, and that | ie pe pai an Porn | Loan Procedure important role in stimulating war UT television is destined to do more than the public-—in factory, farm, and home. The 
mere many new problems confront the | ¢ 104: facilities which might be used, No such restrictions rest on the | trade. Today, because of the John- this for us. The foundation is laid for a new products and services made possible 
we = oe States. _ jf the need arose, to finance Ameri- RFC as to loans to domestic business | 50n Act, loans cannot be made di- | whole new industry —carcers for artists; jobs by their work have helped to produce the 
AUS: can industries engaged in filling Which might be in need of additional | Tectly to the governments of France | for hundreds of engineers and thousands of _ steady rise in the living standards of the 

Where the pound was stabilized 4  guropean war contracts. capital in order to fulfill war orders. and Great Britain or other Euro- 

ment few weeks ago at $668. it now was | ee ee: se | Mr. Jones made his statements | Peam powers in default. | skilled workmen making television transmitters merican people. 

| | | and receivers; jobs for thousands more selling 

one “tn uating at levels far lower in re- _fact the Export-Import Bank and following a conference with Presi- Purchasing Power of | d om ¥ q d pitas And right now, as television emerges from 
to the dollar than those of the | the RFC have these powers does not dent Roosevelt. | the laboratory to take its place among the 
sp are 4-18 war. mean that they will be used to fin- | The general technique followed in | Britain and France | the taw materials required. These are important accomplished marvels of this age of electricity 
: The prospect. was opened that ance war trade or that any policy making loans is for the Export-Im- | Considered of much greater im- | possibilities of television. these G-E pioneets are once again creatin raeas 
‘ng of securities by British and | ot that kind has been formulated. port Bank to underwrite, in part, portance than any new provisions ly P 8 
nationals may be liquidated | He expressed the opinion that private the shipments of private exporters. | for loans is the store of gold and years, 
ane °otain funds for purchase of war | sources probably would be adequate The foreign importer involved in the | American securities owned by Great _ scientists, engineers, and workmen have Cost,” but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS 
ma‘erials, to meet any demands arising out of transaction must receive approval of | Britain and France or their ‘nation- | been finding new ways for electricity to serve AT HIGHER WAGES. 
ssible " ere aud more gold appeared war trade and that Government | the country to which American pro- | als. Gold and American investments | 
ae : 'y to flow to this country, cer- | credit agencies would not be called ducts are exported. This arrange- | which readily could be used to buy G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
aor “ily if the war became prolonged. | upon to participate to any large ex- ment is insisted upon so that dollar | war goods are estimated to provide for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
cee Re] ‘2U0onship of the dollar to other | tent. exchange is assured on the due date the two great European democracies 
ness “urrencies also was changed with | Nevertheless, it is considered sig- of Export-Import Bank loans, _ with about 7% billion dollars in 
(N.Y:) = DOSSibilities of repercussions on nificant by observers that Warren Under conditions thus far, the | purchasing power. In the last war 
ad 4 ‘tade. Lee Pierson, President of the Export- Bank generally has put-up from 40. they spent almost 14 billion dollars— EL R 
—— '\ Where in 1914 there were few Import Bank, is in Europe just at this to 75 per cent of the credit exten- 9% billion dollars in loans; 1% bil- 
— °vernmental financial controls and time so that if any deals to facilitate sions needed to enable the export of _ lions in gold; and 3 billions in se- Te 
Problems were met primarily | the flow of our commerce are in the | merchandise while the business ben- ! curities, —— ——————— ee = 3 
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| “In proportion as theg structure of a govern- © . “1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
i ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (2 Wl 4 q C$ defend to the death your right to say it.” 
f tial that public opinion should be enlightened” VOLTAIRE 
i GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 36 September -¥ 1939 
V 
WooDdrRow WILSON VINDICATED 
} War Time President's Prophecy That “Balance of Power’ Would Destroy the Peace of the 
: World Has Been Fulfilled—American Responsibility For Recent Sequence of Events— = 
Our Refusal to Assist the League of Nations Has Been a Factor 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
i HE “New York Times” said in an editorial last week: a factory by the subsequent adjustments which are h United States not to take an unneutral course—namely, cn 
y “Some time, if the world as we know it is not to made possible. the applying of an embargo on arms. He reasoned that |! 
i disappear, territorial and political changes will “We must provide a machinery of readjustment in the embargo was really a discrimination in favor of the | 
have to be made without the use of force. and German axis powers which had no navy to protect car- | 
i Usually such adjustments are made at the end of ra j a goes coming from America. He felt we would be equal- 
cruel wars when human energies are exhausted, coun- | An 
4 tries are devastated and passions overcome reason. ISOLATIONISTS We know all too well the ulti- izing for Germany the naval advantage possessed by her | em] 
The Treaty of Versailles was such a settlement. Not mate failure of that noble effort. opponents. | . | | DOs 
if only was it fairer than most war treaties, it differed IN SENATE The League of Nations Covenant The President, furthermore, in one conference with a | bud 
‘ from all preceding documents of its kind in that it KILL LEAGUE was proclaimed in 1919 in Paris. congressional committee spoke of the frontiers of de- | A 
eS was not intended to be static. i . It was to be the mechanism for mocracy in France. If Britain and France were crushed, | tur 
| Woodrow Wilson fought to the end to tie it up h ld het Ameri not teal the i | pen 
with the League of Nations for the express purpose revision of the hastily patched up Versailles Treaty. WHO SRY | 
* of making it dynamic, an instrument with a perma- It was to be the basis of economic rehabilitation. especially among the weaker countries of the Western | ; 
i nent mechanism for correcting its own mistakes. Then what happened? The United States, most pow- Hemisphere? | si 
z “For the failure of the League to fulfill its primary erful of all the nations, refused to join the concert of All these comments suggest that American foreign pol- | ae 
a purpose the United States cannot be held guiltless. power—to do our part. Again and again Premier Poincare icy will have to be re-defined. Our post-war policy of ) wil 
3 It is logical, therefore, for us to re-examine ourselves at of France appealed for American guarantees of the peace, aloofness and isolation, continued even until recent weeks, and 
a this time to determine just how the present plight af the but the United States Senate, dominated by an isolationist may have to be modified in the light of new circumstances. C 
i world has developed and to what Cxvert American lead- group, turned away from the pledges of President Wilson Our Presdient has tried to tender good offices and to per- ges 
: ers, sincere for the most part, but misguided in their judg- and prevented American participation in the maintenance suade the Germans to accept mediation. His influence oe 
: ment, contributed to a state of affairs which has been of world peace. | has been somewhat impaired by the belief in Germany ie 
fs slowly but surely coming to a climax these last 20 years. Having seen the most powerful nation withdraw, Poin- that the action of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee A 
§ The one thing that stands om is that America was fore- care went back to the system of alliances and to extreme represents American public opinion today, and that the g0i 
5 warned. It was President Wilson who told his country- nationalism. The German republic was too weak to do United States will be pro-German to the extent of with- of 
enduring Pose: bal- much for itself, and, during the first decade of the post- holding airplanes from the British French. 
ance of power theory was ¢ iminated from world affairs, war period, Poincare and subsequent ministers, together 7 In the face of the onslaught : 
there would be no lasting peace, and that the only answer . as . CAN AMERICA ’ Ita 
ape onan with the British, listened to the strategy counsel of the h h fR 
which the dictatorships of Russia a 
was a concert of nations. The vindication of the Wilson eyeg os . . 
: militarists. The French policy, aided and abetted by the CONTINUE TO and Germany have made on de- Ste 
prophecy comes with tragic momentum today as we see Rritich to G def 1 d | 
how closely August, 1939, parallels August, 1914 REMAIN SILENT? America remain 
Juiasinns ; helpless. Reparations burdens were imposed that broke "silent? Our influence need not be k 
MR. WILSON America’s war-time President the back of the infant republic. Presently the German peo- one of military or naval action. But our granaries should foo 
WA ‘went’ to Europe to assist in the ple were aroused and they began building armaments un- be opened and even our reservoir of credit capital to pre- dus 
NTED A making of peace. He wanted a der a new leadership. Hitler took advantage of the eco- vent a general war or to keep it short when it spreads. Our whi 
JUST PEACE a or He wanted te y aa nomic chaos in Germany in 1933 to acquire dictatorship. interests lie on the side of benevolent neutrality rather . 
asis of the 14 points which Ger- than belligerency. We cannot justify complete insularit 
roid had accepted in laying down her arms. Mr. Wilson BALANCE OF Scati ear aa social prob- Let there be no recriminations now against the isola- I 
thought it would be necessary to have a machinery con- POWER IN ftom a ye ee tionists. They have made a fateful mistake. They gam- ter 
stantly to revise treaties and boundaries. He believed a - . bled two months ago in the Senate. iust as Mr. Roosevelt leg 
floundered. They staggered un- 5° me 
concert of power could do it if all nations joined. He ex- EUROPE SHIFTS ios: halon: teeta eae taka feared, and today we are facing the very world catastro- p 
pressed this view less than two months after the Armistice woe diated both. W scaillieeaibiaiaal phe about which the President had been informed — 
in an informal and impromptu speech at Guildhall in Lon- through our embassies and legations abroad. Let us 
don on December 28, 1918, in the presence of all the lead- insisted on British and French payment and got nothing . “ie ' - 
by: but ill-will. blind h never again set up judgments on this side against the con- pri 
ing British statesmen. The words were imprinted indel- WEES ste of cations’ en the | 7 
. Currencies were devalued everywhere. Economic P 
ibly on my memory as I, and other correspondents sent ymin , ; y é spot. Let the President never again be accused of manu- | the 
abroad for the Peace Conference. listened to that brief but disturbances continued until 1931 when finally Austrian eet ve 0 | ee 
k h facturing “war scares” supposedly for his own political | 
magnificent address. He said: nances cracked and the most serious developments in a , a alt Raeaial | son 
«“ ; ; world-wide economic depression occurred, affecting us purposes. These innuendos were not worthy of Ameri- | sto 
And as I have conversed with the soldiers, I have aneseuarullyy age itiee 6 cans and particularly of political opponents. | | es 
_ been more and more aware that they fought for some- more severely than any depression in history. - 
America must now stand united. There need be no po- 
thing that not all of them had defined, but which all Little by little we saw the world economy broken up litical di The setti sin dane bald | = 
of them recognized the moment you stated it to them. and world trade frustrated as unemployment spread ev- h d | 
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